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ARTICLE I. 
INFANT-FAITH. 
By M. VALENTINE, D. D., LL. D. 


This subject has been brought before the Church by the re 
port, presented to the General Synod at Mansfield, of the Com 
mittee entrusted with the preparation of Orders for Ministerial 
Acts. The determination or adoption of such forms at any 
time and under any circumstances is a matter of very great im- 
port and consequence to the Church. For the character of 
these forms, constantly in use in the congregations, necessarily 
affects the views and sentiments of the whole body of its min- 
istry and touches the life of the people from infancy to the 
grave. But the importance of the step in the present instance 
is made more than ordinarily serious by the fact that the work 
of the Committee, as found in the report, proposes for adoption, 
among other questionable changes, a formula for infant baptism 
which involves a radical breaking away, not only from the views 
and usage characteristic of the General Synod through its en 
tire history, but from the sentiments and liturgical practice of 
the historic Lutheranism of the United States back of the Gen 
eral Synod, of which the General Synod is the legitimate suc- 
cession. Two formulas for infant baptism are offered, drawn 
from Lutheran Orders of the past. Both formulas represent the 
child as “seeking baptism,” “desiring God's everlasting grace 
through regeneration,” “asking” and “knocking’’—forms of ex- 
pression directly implying intelligent apprehension and wish on 
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its part. But the first formula, placed as the main or leading 
one, to which the second becomes an alternative, clearly and 
fully recognizes and treats the infant presented for baptism as 
itself personally a believer or having faith for baptism. The 
baptismal questions are addressed, not to the parents or spon- 
sors, but to the child: 

“Dost thou renounce the devil, and all his works, and all his 
ways? Answer: Yes, I renounce. 

“Dost thou believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth? Answer: Yes, I believe. 

“Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary ; suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
buried; He descended into hell; the third day he rose again 
from the dead; He ascended into heaven and sitteth on the right 
hand of God, the Father Almighty ; from thence He shall come 
to judge the quick and the dead? Axswer- Yes, I believe. 

“Dost thou believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy Christian 
Church ; the communion of saints; the forgiveness of sins; the 
resurrection of the body; and the life everlasting? Axswer: 
Yes, I believe. 

“Wilt thou be baptized? Answer: Yes, I will. 

This language, all through, it will be observed, assumes child- 


” 


faith, not as a result of baptismal grace, but as what the infant 
has defore baptism, as a precondition on which it is to be bap- 
tized. And the reach and fulness of this faith, concerning which 
question is made and answer is given, will be observed. It em- 
braces the whole range of the great theological truths and his- 
torical facts and Christian hopes of the Apostles’ Creed, from 
the first article concerning God and creation, through all the 
supernatural work of redemption, to the person and work of the 
Holy Ghost, the Church, sanctification, the resurrection of the 
body and life everlasting. As to all this the infant is asked: 
“Dost thou believe it?” and the answer is received: “Yes, I 
believe.” 

How thoroughly this formula, offered for consideration and 
adoption, asks the General Synod to break away, not only from 
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its own historic position on the subject, but from the whole earl- 
ier attitude and development of the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, becomes apparent by a glance at the facts in the case—facts 
with which, it is to be feared, some of our clergy and many of 
our people are not familiar. From the very beginning of the 
movement for common liturgical forms in the Lutheran Church 
of this country, it was adverse to such as address the questions to 
the child, and for the adoption, from the rich treasures of Lu- 
theran Orders, of such as address the questions to the parents 
or to sponsors. Of course, no movements for a common order 
could be made before the period of synodical organization was 
reached, in 1748. But among the first acts of the Ministerium 
or Synod of Pennsylvania, at its second convention, in 1749, 
was a resolution unanimously adopted, that “in the future, par- 
ents shall in baptism be asked: “Do you in the name of this 
child renounce,” etc. “Do you in the name of this child be- 
lieve,” etc.* The Liturgy known as the Liturgy of 1748, into 
which this rule passed, was never printed, but each pastor pro- 
vided himself with a written copy for his own use. It seems to 
have supplied the ministry of the Synod with a uniform order 
down to 1786. For the adoption of this rule, at that early date, 
the Church is indebted to the patriarch Muhlenberg and his em- 
inent co-laborers from Halle, whose soundness in doctrine, ar- 
dent piety and wisdom have been conceded to be so clear and 
conspicuous as to call for most grateful remembrance. 

A glance at the Lutheran Liturgies from that date down to 
the present, on this point, is not only suggestive but impressive. 
We note them as they lie before us. 

1. Kirchen Agende der Evangelisch Lutherischen Vereinig- 
ten Gemeinen in Nord-America. Under resolution of Pennsyl- 
vania Synod 1785, by Just. Heinrich Christian Helmuth, Prest., 
and Johann F. Schmidt, Sec. Among the other members of 
the Synod at the time were such men as the patriarch Muhlen- 
berg, Nicolas Kurtz, J. C. Kunze, Henry Muhlenberg, Jacob 
Goering, Danl. Kurtz, etc. The questions are addressed to the 


*Documentary Hist. of the Ev, Luth, Ministerium of Pa. and Adj. 
States, p. 26. 
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sponsors, who answer and desire the child to be baptized on the 
faith they themselves have professed. 

2. Liturgy and Hymn-Book, issued by Dr. John C. Kunze, 
Senior of the Lutheran Clergy in the State of New York, 1795 
The questions are addressed to the parents or other sponsors. 

3. The Liturgy, Gospels and Epistles, of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in New York, 1806. Questions to the par- 
ents or sponsors. 

4. Liturgie oder Kirchen-Agende der Evangelisch-Luth- 
erishen Gemeinen in Pennsylvanien und den benachbaren Staten 
Edited by Schaeffer and Maund, 1818. The parents or spon 
sors are questioned: “Do you in the name of this child re- 
nounce,” etc. Three forms are given, but in no one is the child 
addressed. 

5. Formulary, for the use of Evangelical Lutheran Churches. 
Compiled by a Committee, appointed by the Synod of Ohio, 
and ordered to be printed, 1830. The parents or sponsors ad- 
dressed: “Do you, in the name of this child, renounce,” etc. 
“Do you believe,” etc. An alternative form given, but with the 
same principle. 

6. Hymn-Book and Liturgy for the use of Evangelical Lu- 
theran Churches. Published under resolution of the Evan. 
Luth. Ministerium of New York, 1833. Questions to the par- 
ents or sponsors. 

7. Liturgie und Agende: ein Kirchenbuch fiir die Evangelish- 
Lutherish Kirche in den Vereinigten Staten, 1842. The pre- 
face signed by the representatives of the Synod of Pennsylvania, 
New York, and of Ohio. Parents or sponsors bring the chil- 
dren, and to them are addressed the questions. 

8. Liturgy for the Use of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
By authority of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and adjacent 
states, 1860. The Committee, whose chairman was Dr. B. M 
Schmucker, issuing this, state that it was to be presented to the 
General Synod at its next session, in order that if that body 
should see fit, it might be adopted for general use. In it the 
parents or sponsors are addressed in the baptismal questions. 


9g. The General Synod inherited the views and forms which 
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the earlier development of the Lutheran Church in our country 
had approved and established, on this subject, and has, in the 
various editions of its Liturgy, steadily and consistently main- 
tained them Believing parents have been regarded as the 
proper persons upon whom baptism should bind the responsi- 
bility of training their children in the faith and obedience of 
Christ; and of them, or of others as “sponsors” in certain re- 
lations and conditions, the baptismal profession and vows have 
been uniformly exacted. 

These liturgies show the position historically taken and main- 
tained by the Lutheran Church in the United States on this sub- 
ject—a position that has been moulding its thought and life 
for about a century and a half, until the General Council in 
its new Order of Ministerial Acts, adopted in 1889 changed its 
position and approved an order which credits the infant with be- 
ing a believer as it is presented for baptism by addressing the 
baptismal questions directly to the child. The report of the 
Committee of the General Synod proposes to follow this move- 
ment. It repudiates the past attitude of the Synod, and be- 
comes revolutionary in its significance. The change of front 
proposed brings additional emphasis to this whole question of 
infant-faith, involved in the offered formula. Changes, either 
back to lost ground or as new departures, are not to be con 
lemned if there is reason for them, or gain secured to truth or 
spiritual life. A deep conviction that there is no good reason 
for the change and that it would be against both these interests, 
explains the present discussion—which is intended to recall at- 
tention, as briefly as possible, to the essential historical facts 
and theological principles and truths involved in the whole sub- 
ject of infant-faith, and to be helpful to a just judgment and 
right conclusions on pending questions. 

I. The first thing, to be distinctly fixed in mind, with its 
proper proof, is the great historical fact that child-faith was not 
held by the Christian Church nor any part of it during the 
fifteen centuries from the apostles down to the Reformation. 
his is a fact of great significance, not always remembered or 


considered. The proof of it will become clear and indisputable 
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to any one who will examine the Church’s great writers, espe 
cially along the lines of Scripture exegesis and of positive the 
ological teaching. We present enough to illustrate the nature 
of the proof, and place the fact itself beyond question. 

1. Inthe way of exegesis—say of Matt. 18 : 6 or Mark 9:4 
“Whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me, 
it were better for him that a millstone,” etc. This, though 
differently interpreted among Protestant commentators, has been 
so often appealed to as an explicit teaching of infant-faith by 
the Saviour Himself, that we might naturally expect to find 
scripture interpretation from the first and continuously rec 
ognizing and asserting it. It is not at all our purpose to dis 
cuss or argue the exegesis of these passages, but simply to 
give evidence and illustration of the fact that the interpreta- 
tion identifying “these little ones which believe in me” with un 
conscious children or infants had no place in the exegetical 
mind of the Church of all those centuries. If such view was 
expressed by any of the church writers we have not been able 
to find it. A careful search through the Ante-Nicene, Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, with the aid of the best indexes, and 
other available sources, exhibits the following results: 

Clement of Rome (A. D. 92-101) touches the subject only in 
one passage. Keproving the Corinthian Christians for their 
strifes, divisions and schisms, he reminds them of the woe de 
clared by Christ against putting stumbling blocks before “one of 
His little ones” (Matt. 28:6; Mark 9: 42), and adds “Your 
schism has subverted [the faith of ] many, has discouraged many, 
has given rise to doubt in many, and has caused grief to us all.’ 
He does not identify “these little ones which believe,” with in- 
fants, but with the adult members of the church.* 

Hermas (A. D. 100-140). In “The Shepherd” or “Pastor,” 
manifestly characterizing the “little ones who believe” of Christ's 
address in Matt. and Mark, he explains the “twelfth mountain” 
believers to be those Christians who “are as infant children,” 
who “always remained as children,” “/:ke children all the days 
of their life.” “All of you, then, who shall remain stead fast, 


*1 Ep, Cor. c, xlvi. 
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and be as children, without doing evil, will be more honored 
than all previously mentioned.”* 

Clement of Alexandria (A.D. 190-202) refers to these passages 
again and again. In one place he makes the language “one of 
these little ones” mean generally “one of mine.”+ In another he 
speaks of “the angels of the little ones, and of the least, which 
see God,” as equivalent to an angelic guardianship “reaching to 
us.”"t In another, writing of Christ’s awards at the judgment 
day to all His servants who have shown kindness to fellow-dis 
ciples, feeding, visiting, clothing, etc., he says: “Such Christ 
names children, and sons, and little children, and friends and lit- 
tle ones,” quoting: “Despise not one of these little ones; for 
their angels, &c.§ 

Origen (A. D. 210-254) in his Commentary on Matthew in- 
terprets “these little ones which believe” as believers in general.|| 

Athanasius (A. D. 298-373) gives a letter of Julius, Bishop 
of Rome, in which Eusebian leaders of the church at Corinth 
are rebuked for their unbecoming and contentious ways as griev- 
ing their “brethren,” contrary to the admonition of Christ 
against offending “even one of the little ones.” The “little ones 
are understood to be adult fellow-Christians.% 

The Apostolic Constitutions apply Matt. 18 : 6 to “the newly 
baptized,” and to “the Catechumens,” and to “the youth of both 
sexes,” who may stumble by “observing” a bishop profaning 
his office and dignity.** 

Gregory, of Nastanxen, (died A. D. 390) in order to prevent 
his fellow-Christians from stumbling at his flight to Pontus wrote 
a Defence, prefacing his careful explanation, with the statement: 
“We know how inevitably those who offend one of the little 
ones will incur the severest punishment from him who cannot 

*The Pastor, Book III. c. xx1x. tStromata, Book III. c. xvu11. 

tStromata, Book V. c. xiv. 

2On the Salvation of the Rich Man, Cc. XXX. XXX1, 

Book XIII, 26-28. See also De Principiis, Book I. c. vim1., Against 
Celsus, Book VI. Cc. XLI. 

{Defense Against the Arians, C. 11,21. Similarly in Hist. of Councils of 


Arimenum and Seleucia, Part I. 2, and Letter to Dracontius, xLIx, 1. 
**Book II. sec. III, 9. 
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lie.” He interpreted “the little ones” not as unconscious child- 
ren, but Christ’s humble disciples.* 

Chrysostom (died, A. D. 407) applies Matt. 18 : 6, not to lit- 
tle children or infants as liable to be caused to stumble, but the 


people whom the priest's ministry is to guide in truth and life; 
and he uses it to express the responsibility of his office of teach- 
ing and service. 

Augustine (died, A. D. 430) applies the designation, “these 
little ones” to Christians in general, without hint of supposing 
Christ meant to designate infants by it.{ 

Gregory, the Great (died, A. D. 604) follows the same princi- 
ple of interpretation.$ 

But it needless to pursue the exegetical line of evidence any 
further. For the second form of evidence will make abund- 
antly clear the continued failure of theology to read the doctrine 
of infant-faith from the Scriptures. But the reader will notice the 
significance of the fact that in these chief early writers of the 
Church nothing more than this is found in connection with the 
two texts of Scripture which some modern dogmatists are wont 
to ask us to accept as direct and explicit divine declaration of 
such faith. 

2. We turn to the proof found in positive doctrinal teaching 
and explicit dogmatic conclusions. It will show not only how 
thoroughly absent was belief in infant-faith, but how positively it 
was disowned and repudiated. There is abundant testimony to 
infant daptism, and to infant sa/vation through baptism, from the 
apostolic days onward; but these were always based on some 
other conception than the existence of personal faith in children 
before the age of self-consciousness and knowledge. In the 
apostolic fathers and most of the earlier Church fathers, no word 
on the subject is found, except the exegetical indications, already 
referred to, that they had no idea of such faith. Yet, all 
through, some positive proof on the subject is continually found 
in the fact that their distinct and uniform definitions and des 
criptions of faith present it as something not predicable of 


*Oration, II. 2. +On the Priesthood, Book VI. 1. 
tCity of God, Book xXXI1., C. 29. @Epis, XVIII. 
) 9 H 
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children until the period of understanding is reached. The very 
conception of faith made it impossible to credit it to uncon- 
scious infancy. So the evidences of its positive repudiation be 
gan to appear. We call attention to them. 

Tertullian (A. D. 190-220), it is well known, opposed infant- 
baptism, and said: “Let them become Christians [be baptized] 
when they have become able to know Christ.”* He argued 
erroneously, but from the conceded point that infants, not yet 
self-conscious or capable of knowing the gospel could have no 
personal faith. 

Chrysostom (A. D. 347-407), in a sermon on the Paralytic let 
down in the midst of the house for healing, maintained that he, 
as well as those that brought him believed; and asks: “Why 


so? ‘Is not one man healed,’ you say, ‘because another has be- 


lieved?’ For my part I do not think so, ualess owing to im- 
maturity of age, or excessive infirmity he ts in some way incapa 


ble of bcleeving.”+ This language was plainly shaped by the 


practice of baptizing children in their unconscious infancy 


; Augustine (A. D. 354-430), as is well known, puts the faith 
: f the sponsors’ for that of the child: “Credit in altero, quia 

peccavit in altero.”"= But he has given full and explicit state 
> ments covering this whole question in the church down to his 
d day. Wecan quote only in part, but must quote at some length 
, “As in the thief, to whom baptism was necessarily wanting, the 
4 salvation was complete, because it was spiritually present through 
. his piety, so when the sacrament itself is present, salvation is 
“ complete if what the thief possessed be unavoidably wanting 
7 And this is the firm tradition of the universal Church, in respect 
” to the baptism of infants, who certainly are yet unable ‘with the 

heart to believe unto righteousness, and with the mouth to make 
y confession unto salvation,’ as the thief could do; nay, who even, 
- by crying and moaning when the mystery is performed upon 
d them, raise their voices in opposition to the mysterious words ; 
' and yet no Christian will say that they are baptized to no purpose 
ot 


“And if any one ask for divine authority in this matter, though 


*On Baptism, C. XVIII. +Homily on Paralytic, 6. {Sern, 2 
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what is held by the whole Church, and that not as instituted by 
Councils but always practiced, is rightly held to have been 
handed down by apostolic authority, still we can form a true es- 
timate of the value of the sacrament of baptism in the case of 
infants, from the parallel of circumcision which was received by 
God's earlier people. Abraham was justified before receiving 
that as Cornelius also was endued with the Holy Spirit before 
he was baptized. Yet the apostle says of Abraham himself 
‘that he received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the right- 
eousness of faith,’ having already believed in his heart, so that 
‘it was counted to him for righteousness.’ Why then was it 
commanded him that he should thenceforward circumcise every 
male child on the eighth day, though it could not yet believe 
with the heart, that it should be counted to it for righteousness, 
but because the sacrament in itself was of great import? * * 
As therefore in Abraham the righteousness of faith went before, 
and circumcision the seal of the righteousness of faith came 
after; so in Cornelius the spiritual sanctification in the gift of 
the Holy Spirit went before, and the sacrament of regeneration 
in the laver of baptism came after. And as in Isaac who was 
circumcised the eight day, the seal of the righteousness of faith 
was given first, and (since he imitated his father’s faith) the 
righteousness itself, the seal of which had gone before in his in- 
fancy, came after. So in infants baptized, the sacrament of re- 
generation goes before, and if they maintain a Christian piety, 
conversion in heart, of which the mystery had gone before in 
body, comes after. And as in the thief the gracious goodness of 
the Almighty supplied what had been wanting in the sacrament of 
baptism, because it had been missing not from pride or contempt, 
but from want of opportunity; so in infants who die baptized, 
we must believe that the same grace of the Almighty supplies 
the want, that, not from perversity of will, but from immaturity of 
age, they can neither believe with the heart unto righteousness 
nor make confession with the mouth unto salvation. So when 
others answer for them, that this sacrament may be administered 
to them, it unquestionably avails for their consecration, because 
they cannot answer for themselves. But if another were to an- 
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swer for one that is able to answer for himself, it would not be 
of equal avail. 

“By all these things it is shown that the sacrament of bap- 
tism is one thing, the conversion of the heart another; but that 
a man’s salvation is made complete through the two together. 
Nor are we to suppose that if one of these be wanting it neces- 
sarily follows that the other is wanting; since the one may be 
without the other in an infant, and the other without that in the 
thief, God in either case filling up what was involuntarily want- 
ing. But when either is wanting intentionally, it involves the 
person in guilt.”’* . 

No evidence could be more conclusive than this of the utter 
exclusion of the idea of infant-faith from the mind of the early 
Church—unless it be an additional fact, in close connection. 
Boniface, a contemporary bishop, in perplexity about the form 
of administering baptism—a form originated, as historically con- 
ceded, by simply taking the form of adult or catechumenate 
baptism, with its questions addressed to the subject of baptism, 
adding only the service of sponsors, mostly the parents to voice 
the answers—wrote to Augustine for explanation on the follow- 
ing points: “How that can be reconciled with truth which the 
godfather answers in the child’s name at baptism: viz., that ‘he 
does believe,’ ‘does renounce,’ ‘will obey,’ &c., when at present 
he has no sense at all, and what he will do hereafter nobody 
knows.” Augustine’s answer is before us, but too long for quo- 
tation. But whatever any reader of it may think about his suc- 
cess in the attempt to give justifying explanation of the perplex- 
ing formula, he will surely be impressed by the fact that, how- 
ever pressed with the difficulty of explaining what the sponsor 
answers, “He does believe,” “He does renounce,” he does not 
fly to the desperate paradox of claiming or even admitting that 
the infant really has personal faith and actually believes the 
truths and doctrines about which it is questioned. All through, 
he consents that the answers are not true in their direct and 
proper sense, but only in a special sacramental one.t 


*De Baptismo Contra Donatistas, Book IV. C, 23-25. 
+For Augustine’s answer, see Wall's Hist. of In, Bap. Part I. ch, xv. 
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This view is found continuously maintained through the fol- 
lowing centuries and the middle ages among the great church 
writers. Not a single note of dissent have we been able to find, 
so far as the writers have been available for examination. We 
quote such as are found referring to the subject: 

St. Hildefonsus, bishop of Toledo, (about 660 A. D.) wrote a 
book entitled De Cognitione Baptismi. He says: “Finally the 
same little ones, therefore, by means of the profession of another 
alio profitente) either renounce the devil or believe in God, be- 
cause of themselves (per se) they cannot spéak. As sick, dumb 
and deaf persons, they themselves are baptized, others making 
profession on their account (aliis profitentibus propter eos).* 

Leidradus, bishop of Lyons, (A. D. 799-913,) wrote .a book 
De Sacramento Baptismi. In chapter X. he discusses: De in- 
fantibus vel his qui pro se respondere non possunt. Speaking 
of repentance and of renouncing the devil through the words of 
those who bring them, he says: “This whole thing is done in 
anticipation, when they are baptized, by the efficacy of the sac- 
rament and of the divine grace which the Lord has given to the 
Church, on account of the virtue and administration of so great 
a sacrament, though by their own heart and mouth they do not 
do that which appertains to believing and confessing. Never- 
theless they are counted in the number of the believers.’ 

Christian Druthmar, in his Commentary on Matthew, (about 

\. D. 850,) says: “Remission is bestowed on little children for 
the sake of the faith of those who respond for them, just as it 
is said of the paralytic, Jesus seeing the faith of those who brought 
them, said to the paralytic: Son be of good cheer, thy sins are for- 
given thee.” 

Hugo, of St. Victor, (about A. D. 1141,) under the heading : 
De Suscipione Baptismi writes: “The sacrament and the mat- 
ter of the sacrament (rem sacramenti) little children receive 
whenever and by whomsoever baptized. In these personal faith 
propria fides) is not required. Also adults, provided they come 
with personal faith (propria fide) have both the sacrament and 

*Migne’s Patrologia, Tome, 96, p. 159. 

tMigne, T. 99, p. 868. tMigne, T. 106, p. 1501. 
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the matter of the sacrament. In these personal faith is required, 
without which they obtain-no remission. The sacrament and 
not the matter of the sacrament they have who approach hypo- 
critically, or without faith and with an impenitent heart.”* 

St. Bernard, of Clairvaux, (about A. D. 115 3,) in his tract De 
Baptismo, addressed to Hugo of St. Victor, writes: “Infants, 
indeed, because prevented by age, cannot have this faith, that is, 
conversion of the heart to God. Consequently they cannot 
have salvation if they die without having received baptism. 
Not that they even are cut off from faith absolutely, without which 
it is impossible for them even to please God, but they are saved 
also by faith, yet not their own, but that of others. It is pro- 
per and becoming the goodness of God that grace permit those 
to be benefited by the faith of others, who, on account of age 
cannot have a faith of their own. Nor does the justice of the 
\lmighty think that personal faith should be demanded of those 
who, he knows, have no fault of their own. There is need of 
the faith of others, since they are born not without the sin of 
thers. To a degree that is not foreign to little ones which is 
spoken of all: Pausifying their hearts by faith, (Acts 15: 9). 
There is do doubt that the stain contracted from others can and 

ight to be removed by the faith of others.’’+ 

Peter Lombard, (A. D. 1100-1160) wrote An Fpitome of 
Christian Theology, in which he says: “Concerning these words 


[of the baptismal service] it is wont to be asked whose they 


\ 


are, whether, indeed, the child’s or the sponsor's. But whoso- 


ever words they are, he who answers certainly appears to speak 
falsely. For, if he answers concerning himself: I wish to be 


baptized, he indeed speaks falsely, because in his own conscious- 


ness he does not have a wish to be baptized. But if he speaks 

ncerning the child, he cannot be wholly acquitted of false- 
hood. For he knows, without doubt, that the child itself does 
not have this desire, since it has no power of willing at all. I 
] 


say even, the child is unwilling, as can easily be judged, because 


t resists as much as it is able. But we say that the sponsor 
speaks thus in his own person. Yet when he says, I believe, it 


*Migne, T. 176, p. 130. tMigne, T. 182, p. 1037. 
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is as much as to say, | havea faith, through which the child can 
be saved. When, in like manner, he answers, I wish to be 
baptized, the sense is, I wish that the child may be baptized in 
my faith. Nevertheless the words are retained as the words of 
the child itself, that from the identity of the words of the child 
the identity of the sponsor with the child may be indicated.”* 
Thomas Aquinas (A. D. 1224-'74), discusses at length the 
question: “Whether children may be baptized.” He _ first 
enumerates the difficulties in the way: 1. Intention of receiv- 
ing the sacrament is required ; but children are not able to have 
an intention, since they do not have the use of free will; 2. 
Baptism is the sacrament of faith, but children do not have faith, 
which stands in the volition of believers, as Augustine says on 
John; 3. Baptism is the answer of a good conscience toward 
God (1. Pet., 3, 21), but children have no conscience good or 
bad. But Aquinas answers to these points: “1. The spiritual 
regeneration, through baptism, is in some way like carnal gene- 
ration, so far as this, that just as children formed in the maternal 
womb receive nourishment, not through themselves, but are 
sustained from the nourishment of the mother, so also children, 
not yet having the use of reason, formed, as it were, in the 
womb of mother Church, receive salvation not through them- 
selves, but through the act of the Church. Whence Augustine 
says in his book concerning merits and remission of sins: 
‘Mother Church offers her maternal mouth to the children, that 
they may be endowed with the sacred mysteries, because not 
yet are they able with their own heart to believe unto righteous- 
ness, nor confess with the mouth unto salvation.’ But, if there- 
fore, they are rightly called believers (fideles) since they ina 
certain manner (quodammodo) they profess faith through the 
words of those bringing them, why, also, may they not be held 
as penitents, since through the words of those bringing them 
they are shown as renouncing the devil and this world? And 
by the same reason can they be called intendents (intendentes), 
not through an act of their own intention, since at the time they 
themselves resist and cry, but through the act of those by 
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whom they are offered. 2. As Augustine said, in the Church 
of salvation children believe through others, just as from others 
they have drawn the sins which are remitted in baptism. Nor 
is their salvation hindered if the parents are unbelieving. Be- 
cause, just as Augustine says, children are offered for reception 
of spiritual grace, not so much by those who bring them in their 
hands (although also by these, if they are themselves good be- 
lievers) as by the whole society of the saints and faithful. For 
they are rightly regarded as offered by all whom it may please 
that are offered and by whose charity they are joined to the 
communion of the Holy Spirit. 3. Just as the child when it is 
baptized believes not through its own self but through others, 
so not through itself but through others it is interrogated, and 
those interrogated confess the faith of the Church in the person 
of the child, who is united to the faith through the sacrament 
of faith. And the child obtains also a good conscience in itself, 
not indeed by the act, but by the habitude (habitus) through 
justifying grace.”’* 

In another place, in answer to the question whether children 
in baptism obtain grace and virtues, Aquinas, admitting that faith 
stands in the voluntary capacity or activity, yet maintains that 
baptism does effectually confer them, by infusion of the new life 
of Christ. Quoting Augustine for it he says: “Mother Church 
supplies to children the feet of others that they may come, the 
heart of others that they may believe, the tongue of others that 
they may confess. And thus the children believe, not through 
their own act, but through the faith of the Church which is com- 
municated to them.” 

We have quoted so much from Aquinas, not only because of 
his commanding prominence among the scholastic theologians, 
and because his testimony shows how steadily the theological 
mind of the Church yielded to the psychological incredibility of 
the idea that an infant can possess or exercise personal faith, but 
because his statements reveal so many of the other conceptions 
of ecclesiastical and sacramental grace with which the adminis- 
tration of baptism had come and continued to be associated. 


*Summa, Part III., Quest. 68. tQuest. 69, Art. 6, 
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Baitl’s Summa Conciliorum Omnium. We have made careful 
examination of this great collection of the acts of the Church 
Councils from the beginning to the date of its issue in 1659 
Though the Councils at different times made deliverances on 
the Necessity, the Mode, the Times, and the Effects of baptism, 
we find none teaching or suggesting the idea that infants believe 

Were any further evidence needed on this point it is found in 
the rise and contentions of the anti-pedobaptist sects in many 
places during the latter part of this long period. For the very 
basis of all these contentions against infant baptism was the 
universally admitted view that infants do not possess or exercise 
evangelical faith. They formed a large phenomenon, from the 
days of the Petrobrusians in the twelfth century onward through 
the wide and extending agitations which thrust the questions in- 
volved upon Protestant theology.* 

We sum up the result of this historic examination of the 
question of infant-faith through the fifteen centuries of Chris 
tianity from the apostles down to the Reformation, viz., that 
such faith was recognized neither by the theologians nor the 
Creeds of the Church. The exegetical mind of the Church dis 
cerned no such doctrine in the Scriptures, and the creed-mak- 
ing Councils of the Church formulated none. On the contrary 
the notion of infant-faith was distinctly disclaimed, though in 
fant baptism and infant salvation through baptismal grace, wer 
steadily maintained. Though in this maintenance the Church 
simply used the formula of adult baptism, modifying it only in 
the service of the parents or sponsors to voice the infant’s an- 
swers to the baptismal questions, it fully recognized that the 
child in its unconscious immaturity had as yet personally no 
faith, but became in some way, by baptism itself, a partaker of 


the faith of the Church, the body of believers, into whose grace 


and life baptism organized the child. This was the status of 


things at the opening of the Reformation. 

2. We advance now. How was all this changed, so as t 
give place to a doctrine of infant-faith ? Under what circum 
stances and through what considerations and motives did it 


*See Newman's “Hist. of Anti-Pedobaptism,” Philadelphia, 1897. 
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find favor? A glance at this is needful in order to throw the 
whole subject under such light as will exhibit its relations and 
significance as it presents itself among us for practical consid- 
eration. 

Luther’s work as a reformer was progressive, and continually 
developed the necessity for new readjustment of doctrinal de- 
tails with the recovered view of the way of salvation and the 
establishment of the fundamental positions of Protestantism. It 
was a profoundly reconstructive movement, advancing, in a 
deeply agitated period, through ever fresh emergencies calling 
for quick solution of many complex theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal problems. To keep the movement in self-harmony Luther 
had to make, on demand of sudden occasion, working-answer to 
various subordinate points in the evangelical doctrine and admin- 
istration. In these his views show his advance toward the re- 
markable harmony of truth exhibited in the completion of his 
work. From the very first he made “justification (salvation) 
by faith the great basal doctrine in New Testament theol- 
ogy and living Christianity. This was the fundamental, all-de- 
termining truth, into harmony with which every truth must be 
shaped and stand. Faith in the offer and promise of the Gos- 
pel was declared necessary in the use of both the word and the 
sacraments. It is necessary, in order to understand Luther's 
task of harmonizing the details of truth amid the rapidly devel- 
oping questions of his troubled times, to remember the scope 
and rigor in which this grand truth of justification by faith had 
to be maintained and kept in its full integrity and governance. 
The pressure of both Romish contention and Anabaptist 
error forced the whole subject of infant baptism into review 
under this fundamental gospel principle of salvation. 

As those familiar with his writings well know, Luther's first 
idea of infant baptism, as an administration of grace, was con- 
ceived in close relation to the Roman teaching, resting it upon 
the faith of the sponsors or the Church which presents the child 
for the sacrament—after the conceptions suggested in the quota- 
tion from Thomas Aquinas. Their faith stood representatively 

Vor. XXVIII. No. 4. 59 
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for the child. But as this connected the reception of the grace 
of the sacrament with a vicarious faith, “the faith of other per 
sons,” it seemed to him to be out of harmony with the rule of 
justification or with the absolute individualism which he thought 
to be required by the rule: “//e that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved.” Hence he abandoned it, and set forth the view 
that in answer to the prayers of the parents, sponsors, and the 
Church in presenting the child, God bestows upon the child 
itself faith in which, as its own, it believes and receives bap- 
tism and the grace of salvation. He said: “Let the foundation 
stand firm and sure, that no one can be saved through the faith 
of others, but through his own” ; and declared positively : “Bap- 
tism helps no one, and is to be granted to no one, unless he be- 
lieves himself."* He guarded against the supposition that this 
faith might be viewed as only anticipated, not real at the time 
of the sacrament, and demanded it as a faith present before, or at 
least in baptism. As proof of the efficacy of the prayers of 
sponsors and the Church he used the success of the petition of 
the ruler of Capernaum in securing the gift of health for his ser- 
vant, the promise: “If two of you shall agree,” etc., and the 
passages in which Christ, as a present Saviour, blessed little 
children. This view of the subject made the child’s own faith 
absolutely necessary for its right reception of the sacrament and 
of actual reception of the grace of the sacrament, justification 
and renewal. But Luther’s advance did not stop here. Under 
the stress of the serious and unsurmountable difficulties which 
this view involved, especially the attributing of such infal- 
lible efficacy to vicarious prayers and the impossibility of know 
ing that they have been answered, unless by attributing to them 
an ¢x opera operato force, Luther modified his position so far as 
to turn the question whether the infant personally believes before 
or in baptism over to the doctors, and to declare: “We do not 
baptize it upon that, but solely upon the command of God.”t 
He surrenders the idea that unless we can prove that the child 
has faith we should not baptize it and its baptism cannot help 


*Sermon upon the third Sunday after Epiphany. 
*Larger Catechism, Part IV. 
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or is without avail. Baptism has its authority, place, and valid- 
ity by force of Christ's commmand. So “baptism is genuine 
though faith be wanting.” “Therefore, let it be decided that 
baptism always remains true, retains its full nature, even though 
a person should be baptized, and yet should not truly believe.”’* 
If the child did not believe at the time, baptism nevertheless es 
tablishes God’s own covenant of faith and grace, for the use of 
faith whenever it is awakened through the word and Holy 
Spirit, and abides in its validity and force as a means of grace 
all through the Christian’s life+ This modification is of the 
greatest significance. It frees the administration of infant bapt- 
ism from the demand that the child shall be regarded as a be- 
liever before its reception. It turns the view away from that 
question, and rests it on God’s word of command. Though 
Luther himself personally still continued to believe in infant- 
faith, he fully consents to the truth that such faith is not essen- 
tial to the valid reception of true baptism. Baptism thus at 
tained the position as a means of grace, rightly administered to 
children under the terms of the everlasting covenant of salva 
tion—in harmony with the essential faith of the Church in the 
past. And upon this freedom from the demand of infant- faith 
as precedent to right reception of the sacrament, and the resting 
f its administration solely on the divine command, the princi- 
ple became established in the theology of the Lutheran Church : 
‘We baptize, not because there is faith [in the infant] but that 
there may be faith.”’t 

Nevertheless, the old formula from adult believers’ baptism, 
asking the questions of the children, with employment of spon- 
sors to answer, remained mostly in use—but not universally 
The Cologne Reformation Liturgy of 1543, which Dr. Krauth 
says, “is in its whole character distinctively Lutheran$ and is 
classed by Dr. Jacobs in the “conservative group of Lutheran 

*Large Catechism, Part IV. 

tFor Luther's advancing 


Luther,” Dr. C. E,. Hay’s Trans., Vol. I., p. 399, Vol. II., pp. 45-4¢ 


Oechler’s Symbolik, Sec, 166. 


tSartorius, Doc. of Divine Love, p, 199. 


¢The Liturgical Movement in the Presbyterian Churches, p. 5 
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Liturgies,’* addresses the questions of faith and renunciation 
directly to the sponsors.+ It is a significant fact that while 
Luther and Amsdorf criticized the Cologne liturgy on the 
Lord’s Supper, they raised no objection to the form for baptism. 
The Austrian Liturgy of 1571, prepared by Chrytraeus, one of 
the authors of the Form of Concord, also directs the question 
to the sponsors.t| The Strassburg Church-Order of 1598, whose 
introduction signalized the victory of Lutheranism there, asks 
no questions of the child, but of the sponsors only. The /y- 
bach Agende of 1560, simply calls on the sponsors to renounce 
the devil and confess the Christian faith, and omits the question : 
“Wilt thou be baptized.” Zhe Agende for the Evangelical Luth- 
evan Church of Saxony, in 1880,|| when Saxony was under the 
full direction of such men as Ludthardt, Delitzsch, and Kahnis, 
gives one form which does not interrogate the child at all, but 
exacts of the sponsors a confession of faith in the Apostles’ Creed, 
and a declaration that they confess this faith instead of the child. 
It is a complete departure from the objectionable method. In the 
Liturgy of the Evan. Luth. Church of Wuerttemberg, 1822, lying 
before us, the liturgy of a country distinguished for its steadfast 
Lutheranism, and for its great Lutheran theologians, five formulas 
are given, in not one of which are the questions addressed to the 
children. As to the usage of the Lutheran Church in America, 
the facts have already been stated. A return to the old formula, 
already adopted by the General Council and now proposed in 
the General Synod, tends to lay increased stress on infant-faith 
in general, and to rehabilitate among us the idea, so generally 
abandoned by our dogmaticians, that the infant has a personal 
faith defore baptism, on which, as its own, it becomes truly re- 
cipient of the grace of the sacrament. Has this view anything to 
recommend it? Even apart from the psychological problem 


*Christian Worship, Ten Lectures in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, p. 152. 

tRichter’s Evangelische Kirchenordnung, II., p. 38. 

tIb. page IX. Also Héfling, Des Sakrament der Taufe, Vol. IL., p. 101. 

2Hifling, Vol. II., p. 115. 

Agende fiir die Evangelisch-lutherische Landerkirche des Kénigreichs 
Sachsen, Leipzig, 1881, pp. 170-172. 
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involved, has it a legitimate place in Lutheran doctrine. An 
examination of its theological relations will show, we believe, 
that it envolves assumptions radically at variance with funda- 
mental Lutheran teaching. 

We introduce this part of our discussion with several quota- 
tions. One is from Gerhard: “/nfants do not by birth bring with 
them faith to baptism.’* Another from Dr. Frank of Er- 
langen: “It is foolish to inquire for a faith which children must 
bring with them to baptism, which perchance might be bestowed 
upon them through the word or through the prayers of the 
sponsors or the intercessions of the Church for them. All such 
things are figments, arising from a false application of a correct 
principle.t <A third is from Dr. Plitt, of Erlangen, an authority 
on confessional Lutheran theology: “Child-faith is not a sym- 
bolical doctrine.”{ The full comprehension in which we are to 
take this assurance of Dr. Plitt, as to the non-confessional stand- 
ing of child-faith, becomes evident when we recall the facts al- 
ready given as to its absence from the ancient creeds and con- 
ciliar deliverances, and the well-known fact that it has no place 
in either the Roman or Greek Church, as well as its absence 
from the Protestant confessions. It is not in the Augsburg 
Confession, nor in the Apology, the Smaller Catechism, the 
Smalkald Articles, nor the Form of Concord. It is mentioned 
only in the Larger Catechism, and there in such way as to ex- 
clude it from the position of being regarded as the ground upon 
which the sacrament is to be administered, not having the place 
of a required doctrine in the use of baptism. But we turn to 
its positive inconsistency with Lutheran theology. 

1. Its inconsistency with the Lutheran doctrine of original sin 
has often been pointed out. Beyond all question Lutheran an- 
thropology is positively and strongly Augustinian as to the ef- 
fects of the fall on all the race. It holds these effects to include 
the loss of original righteousness, and such an alienation from 
God and corruption of nature as to leave the child, according to 

*Loci, XXXI. C, VIIL., p. 196. 

tChristliche Wahrheit, II., p. 64. 

tSymbolik, p. 64. 
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natural birth, without true love of God or trust in him. It puts 
emphasis on the sinfulness, guilt, and helplessness, apart from 
grace, of every child of man. The Augsburg Confession sets 
this forth in explicit terms. And Lutheran theology has in 
sisted on this from the days of Augsburg until now—no touch of 
Pelagianizing or semi-Pelagianizing tendency being tolerated. It 
has made this conception of human nature fundamental for its 
whole view of redemption and the application of its grace. 
And yet here in this proposed formula, in clear violation of 
this fundamental position, the language, taken in its direct 
sense, represents the infant of a few days, offered for bap- 
tism in its natural state, as having Christian faith, as _be- 
ing a Christian believer, and it is asked to say: “Yes, | 
believe.” The contradiction is square. Lutheran theology 
takes, as its basal view of the application of redemption, the 
thesis that human nature, by natural birth, whether from unbe 
lieving or believing parentage, is alienated and without confidence 
toward God, and needs, as it lacks, the saving grace of faith and 
renewal. But this notion assumes that it already possesses the 
faith to which belongs all grace and salvation. Many of our 
dogmaticians, from Chemnitz down, have been wont to condemn 
the Reformed theologians for teaching, at least by implication 
that the children of believers, as born in the covenant of grace, 
are believers by natural birth. But this formula, treating infants 
as believers defore baptism is far more open to condemnation 
than any implications found in the Reformed writers—except 
perhaps in Zwingli. Surely our formula of baptism ought not 
to teach what our Confession and theology deny. We might 
indeed hold to such infant-faith before baptism, in harmony with 
Pelagian denial of original sin and natural depravity, but it is 
vithout place in Lutheranism. For, as will appear, in truths 


yet to be noted, Lutheran theology, in ot 


ver ruling principles 
and teachings, precludes all offered explanations attempting to 
validate the claim or supposition of such faith. 

2. This formula, with the peculiar conception of infant-faith 
for which it stands among us, is in conflict with the Lutheran 


normative principle concerning “the necessity of the means of 
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grace” for spiritual or saving effects under the ordinary constituted 
order of the gospel. The reformers took clear and positive 
ground against all the wild fanaticism, culminating in the dis 
orders of Zwickau prophetism, which set aside the word and 
sacraments as God’s means of communicating his saving grace 
under claims of immediate teaching and guidance by the Holy 
Spirit. They anchored themselves and the reformation securely 
to the word of God (the sacraments as visible word) as the rule 
of doctrine and the divine means or channel of enlightening 
the mind and working faith, regeneration, and santification. The 
Augsburg Confession lays down the principle: “For the ob 
taining of this faith, the ministry of teaching the gospel, and 
administering the sacraments was instituted. For by the word 
and sacraments, as by instruments, the Holy Spirit is given, 
who worketh faith when and where it pleaseth God in those 
that hear the gospel.”* In the Smalkald Articles, it is said: 
“We must firmly hold that God grants his Spirit or grace to no 
one except through or with the preceding outward word. 
Thereby we are protected against the enthusiasts.”+ In the 
Form of Concord: “Moreover, the declaration (John 6 : 44) 
that no one can come to Christ except the Father draw him, is 
right and true. But the Father will not do this without means, 
and has ordained for this purpose the word and sacraments as 
ordinary means and instruments.”{ No one will claim that 
Lutheran teaching has guarded too carefully against substitu 

ting human fancies, as to the mode or manner of saving processes 
in spiritual changes, for the divine power of the truths of the 
gospel on the mind and heart through these means of grace. 
Our Church has made this principle so authoritative and ruling 
that a test of the genuineness of reported spiritual phenomena 
has continually been found in the question: “Are they expli- 
cable and validated under the certified power and action of the 
means of grace, through the Holy Spirit, as scripturally assured ?” 
We dare not play fast and loose with this underlying principle 
of our theology. In the baptism of adults, the conditions 
are fulfilled, as is universally conceded. In such the faith has 


*Art. V. TVIIL., 3. tSol. Dec., XI., 76. 
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come by intelligently hearing the word of God, and they have 
faith and regeneration through faith, and the baptismal questions 
are asked of them. [But this proposed formula assumes that in 
the case of infants this great grace of faith—to say nothing yet 
of regeneration also—has been bestowed or wrought dcfore ther 
has been any application or use of the means of grace at all— 
wrought in them before they have been touched by the divine 
means, and viewed as a condition precedent to the right appli- 
cation of those means! Let the full size of this anomaly or 
contradiction be estimated. For this “faith” is the great, inter- 
nal, decisive spiritual reality or condition on which all the great 
salvation depends and in which it is carried; and this is thus 
announced as already wrought as the child is yet only offered 
for baptism, in defiance of the perpetual teachings of Lutheran 
theology that it is only *hrough the word, either alone or in the 
sacrament, that we are to look for spiritual grace or saving re- 
sults. No wonder that even Kliefoth is compelled to say of 
this question, when directed to the child: “/ts mecessary place 
ts after the performance of the baptism; for no one can call 
Christ Lord, except by the Holy Ghost.”* Kliefoth, holding, 
in harmony with the Lutheran teaching, that in baptism the 
child is given and consecrated to the Holy Spirit, through the 
trinitarian formula, and is thenceforth under the Holy Spirit's 
grace and care, has seen clearly the incongruity of exacting of 
it this assurance of faith defore it is baptized. 

It is proper here to call attention to the utter insufficiency of the 
few offered explanations of the way in which the children have 
been supposed to come into possession of this faith. It is plainly 
gratuitous to credit it to intercessory prayer or to any imagined 
plan of God to exercise his power in this way. It is, indeed, 
presumptuous to ask or look for God, in answer to such prayer, 
to work directly—and it is a miracle when the effect is without 
means—the spiritual experience or activities for the effect- 
ing of which he has appointed suitable, adequate, regular means, 
divinely adapted to the rational, free nature of man, and doubt- 
less comprehensive enough for all classes and periods of life. He 


*Theorie des Kultus der Evangelischen Kirche, p. 187. 
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has given no assurance whatever that he has placed himself 
thus at the call of men for a kind of spiritual work for which he 
has made abundant provision of means, efficacious under the or- 
dinary influences of the Holy Spirit. Without doubt interces- 
sory prayer is right, and receives answer; but we are to look for 
the answer to come through his appointed channels, the means 
of communicating or effecting his grace. Is there a single word 
of assurance in the Scriptures that he has appointed intercessory 
prayer of parents or sponsors or Church to secure the needed 
faith in infants for their right baptism? If this were indeed the 
divine plan, in an ordinance so normal in the Church for all 
ages as infant baptism, would God not have given a clear word 
on the subject? And the weakness of the explanation is not 
helped out when it is suggested, by Luther and others, that an 
auxilliary action of “the word” coincides and unites with the 
prayers of the sponsors. Making a distinction between an in- 
telligent hearing of the word and a spiritual hearing, they have 
intimated that the child is capable of the latter, while not of the 
former, and that the words of promise used in the service fall- 
ing on the infant's ear may be a means of communicating the 
Spirit, and so, of working faith in its unresisting heart!* How 
much like a notion of magical action this suggestion involves, 
we leave to the reader. Beyond all rational doubt, except in its 
sacramental or visible form, as a seal of the covenant of faith, 
the hearing of the word, as a means of grace, is not applicable 
to infants, of whom Luthardt says, and as every sane man will 
concede: “When our children are baptized they know nothing 
of the transaction; for their mental life is still lying in that 
dreary slumber from which it but gradually awakens. * * 
Our children have no consciousness of what takes place at their 
baptism, for they have as yet no consciousness at all."+ Cer 
tainly, explanations which involve such striking paradoxes as 
these are insufficient to relieve the formula of its plain incon- 
sistency with the established principle of our church on the ne- 


*See Koestlin’s Luther’s Theology, as above ; also Luther's Bab. Cap. 
tSaving Truths, p. 284-5 
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cessity of the means of grace. Rather they add to the em 
barrassment. 

3. Further, the formula is in strife with the Lutheran doc 
trine of baptismal grace. Whatever differences of specific’ in 
terpretation obtain all concede that the sacrament zs a means of 
grace, is “for the remission of sins,” a “seal-of the righteous- 
ness of faith” and of regeneration. The Confession says: “Of 
baptism they teach that it is necessary, and by baptism the 
grace of God is offered, and that children are to be baptized 
who éy daptism, being offered to God, are received into God's 
favor.” Art. II. says of original sin; “It is truly sin, bringing 
eternal death also upon all that are not born again 4y baptism” 
and the Holy Spirit. The Smaller Catechism declares: “It 
works forgiveness of sins, delivers from death and the devil, and 
confers everlasting salvation on all who believe, as the word and 
promise of God declare.” All this is what baptism is declared 
to look to, as the covenant “seal of the righteousness of faith.” 
But if we assert infant-faith before the child is baptized, then ac- 
cording to not only Lutheran, but also all Protestant theology, both 
justification and regeneration have been attained defore baptism 
these both belonging to a state of faith. That which the Con 
fession attributes /o baptism, as the fruit of its grace, is had & 
fore and without baptism. The very office of baptism is va 
cated. If the Lutheran conception is correct: “We baptize, 
not because there is faith, but that there may be faith,” and with 
it justification and regeneration, the offered formula displaces 
baptism from its declared relation for the results theologically 
assigned it. Its great blessings have already been communicated 
in answer to sponsorial prayer, and the baptism itself falls intc 
the position claimed by Baptists, as simply a recognition of 
what has already been bestowed. We go over to the ante-pe 
dobaptist principle that baptism is only for believing and already 
justified and regenerate persons. 

4. The notion of infant-faith in this relation collides, hope- 
lessly, with the Lutheran, and indeed all Protestant teaching, as 
to the essential constituents of justifying or saving faith. Every 
representation of evangelical faith by Lutheran theology rests 
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it in an intelligent apprehension of the truths and promises of 
the gospel. The promises and faith are correlative—reciprocally 
implying each other. Faith is universally defined as including 
“knowledge, assent, and confidence’”—an intellectual perception 
of the gospel truth, a judgment of credence, and self-surrender 
or trust of the heart. Usually contrition for sin is also included. 
By reason of the vital and central relations of faith, as determi- 
native of the whole doctrinal system and the Christian experi- 
ence, scarcely any thing has been more carefully guarded than 
this doctrine. Page after page of quotations might be adduced 
from the confessions, teaching that saving faith can have no ex- 
istence apart from a personal knowledge of the gospel and its 
promises: “For the obtaining of this faith the ministry of teach- 
ing the gospel was instituted,’ “God cannot be treated with, 
God cannot be apprehended, except through the word,” “Faith 


” 


cometh by hearing,” “the faith that justifies is not merely a 
knowledge of history, but it is assent to the promise of God,” 
etc., etc. 

But it is utterly inconceivable, and carries with it a supreme 
absurdity, to suppose that the infant in its state of unconscious- 
ness, and before a single faculty of intelligence is awakened into 
action, or it has received a particle of knowledge of the gospel, 
can realize or fulfill any of these well-defined and essential char- 
acteristics of faith. The formula, indeed, in its natural sense, in 
most puzzling disregard of the facts in the situation, assumes 
that it does possess a personal faith which has discerned a need 
‘desiring’, 


and its divinely provided supply, and comes ‘seeking’, 


‘asking’, 


it cannot yet speak or vocalize its own answer, it has embraced 


everlasting grace through regeneration, and that while 


in that faith all the vast sweep of metaphysical conception and 
historical truths or facts of the Apostles’ Creed, in its trinitarian 
detail, beginning with God the Father Almighty, Maker, the 
work of creation, the work of redemption from the incarnation 
of the Son, through all steps to final judgment, the being and 
work of the Holy Spirit, the mystery of santification, on to the 
resurrection of the body and the life everlasting. But, in fact, 
is there a single element of the intellectual and moral constitu- 
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ents of faith, as theology has rightly marked them out from the 
Scriptures, really in the infant’s psychical condition ? Can faith, 
except iz a figure, be attributed to it? We hazard nothing at 
all in saying that evangelical faith, with the content which our 
theology has defined and insisted on, and as expressed in the 
questioning on all the points of the creed, is a psychological im 
possibility. Knowing beyond all doubt that, as Luthardt has 
phrased the fact, the child is “not conscious of anything done to 
it,” nor of “its own existence,” gan we regard the ceremony of 
this questioning in the service in any other light than as an en- 
acted fiction, a solemn unreality ? 

It has been asserted, over against this affirmation of psycho- 
logical impossibility, that “with God all things are possible.” 
But where in the Scriptures has he given the first word of as- 
surance, or at all required us to believe, that he intervenes in 
this extraordinary way to prepare the child for the sacrament, or 
that it is necessary that it should have such preparation? Cer- 
tainly, to endow the unconscious child with the requisite know 
ledge to fulfill an act of faith, such as should include all the 
facts and truths of the Christian Creed, would be a mighty mir- 
acle. What is to certify such a thing? And one might well 
wonder in a sort of bewildered perplexity why, if God should 
indeed perform the mightier miracle of endowing it with such 
knowledge and faith, he should not complete the harmony of 
the baptismal service by adding the smaller miracle of enabling 
the infant to vocalize its own answers. 

Beyond all question, the fundamental, standard, normative 
Lutheran definition of saving faith makes it, as well as the 
“hearing of the word,” inapplicable to the infant subject of bap- 
tism. And the supposition of it is altogether gratuitous. Its 
imagined existence is, as has already appeared, against the con- 
sensus of Christendom for fifteen centuries. In the pressing 
necessities of the reformation period, in order to defend and 
hold fast infant daptism, which had the consensus of the Church, 
in the face of the violent assaults of the anabaptists on the one 
side, and the notion of the ofus operatum of the Romanists on 
the other, Luther suggested this supposed possibility and claim 
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of the infant’s being made a believer by God’s power in answer 
to prayer. It is worthy of note, too, that in doing this Luther 
put himself outside of the consensus of the Church, and we may 
add, in disharmony with the statement of our confessors at 
Augsburg, that nothing was received among them at variance 
with the doctrine of the universal Church. And our dogma- 
ticians early ceased to press the idea, and have treated infant- 
faith zot as a thing possessed before baptism but as an outcome 
of the grace which it confers, in harmony with the principle: “We 
baptize, not because there is faith, but that there may be faith.” 
And why should this formula which assumes it in advance 
be accepted or tolerated since, not only is infant-faith “not a 
confessional doctrine,” but is in utter and irreconcilable con- 
flict, as has just been shown, with so many of the fundamental, 
essential and normative teachings of our Lutheran faith ? 

There never was any real necessity for the introduction of 
this idea. Lutheran theology has had, from the first, a full evan- 
gelical basis for infant baptism. It has always recognized infant 
membership in the Christian Church as inherited from the Jew- 
ish Church, and grounded originally in the force and demand of 
the Abrahamic covenant which, as “the everlasting covenant” 
of God with his people or Church, carried such membership on 
to the time of Christ and the apostles when the church doors 
were divinely opened for the Gentiles as fellow-heirs of the 
righteousness of faith. It has always recognized that that 
everlasting covenant, taking the family as a unit of faith in the 
faith of the head, and saying: “I will be a God unto thee 
and thy children,” and requiring the parent to affix the seal of 
this covenant to his unconscious child as well as receive it him- 
self, is the very charter of infant church-membership and carries 
with it the essential principle of sea/ing such relation with the 
“seal of the righteousness of faith.” It has always maintained 
that baptism has been established in place of the old seal, cir- 
cumcision. Nothing but the prevalent obscuration of the so- 
lidarity of the family life and of the office divinely given to the 
parental faith, during the middle ages, by the priestly and eccle- 
siastical arrangements, which largely vacated the parental spirit- 
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ual office by giving its obligations over to others, could have 
occasioned the temporary confusion on the subject. But our 
theology soon righted itself, as Luther himself did, by abandon- 
ing the claim of the necessity of infant-faith as a pre-condition 
for genuine and valid baptism. And our theology has com 
pleted the basis of a consistent view, in firmly maintaining that 
the children of believers have, by virtue of their believing 
parentage, immediate right of access to baptism and through it 
into the full covenant of faith. And further, in its leading dog- 
maticians, it has steadily maintained that even half-parentage in 
the faith places the children in the same relation of immediate 
privilege of baptism. In these teachings, wrought out and fully 
vindicated all through, our Church has fully recognized the 
principle that in the parental faith itself the conditions for the 
baptism of the children are fully met, without any necessity of 
finding or proving faith in the children themselves. 

The consistency of our theology in this view is easily vindi- 
cated. 

1. It starts with the divine covenant which at the beginning 
created infant membership in the Church. Dr. Krauth has well 
said: “Divine covenants do not require consciousness and in- 
telligence on the part of all whom they embrace. On the con- 
trary, they embrace not only infants, but prospectively genera- 
tions unborn, as, for example, the covenant with Abraham and 
his seed after him, sealed by the sacrament of circumcision.’* 
This original covenant is the very one under which baptism, 
taking the place of circumcision, is now administered to children 

2. This covenant, being a covenant of grace, makes the reach 
of that grace include also the offspring of believers during their 
whole unconscious period or until developed into capacity for 
personal intelligence, choice and responsibility. To faith the 
covenant assures not simply the parent’s own personal salvation, 
but the safety, in covenant adoption and love, of his children— 
at least until these children break the gracious relation. “The 
promise is to you and your children.” God has organized the 
family as a unity. He has adjusted the scope and power of 


*Conser. Ref., p. 578. 
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covenant grace to this unity. He respects the solidarity of the 
family life, as he has himself constituted it—not as a number of 
individuals cast together, but living in one circle of life, at basis 
physical, but also moral and spiritual ; and grace is a larger thing 
than an arrangement simply to reach the parents without caring 
for, or incorporating in its provision the children also. 

3. Infants, though unconscious of any thing done to them, are 
not baptized in disregard of the principle of faith, and of the grace 
thatis given to faith under the plan of God’s covenant favor and 
order. If the rule is correct, as we believe: “Not the sacrament, 
but the faith of the sacrament justifies,” it is met in the fact that 
the parental faith is, by the covenant plan and order, the faith of 
the family organism. The family life is held as a zzwz?, till child- 
hood emerges into distinct personal self-direction ; and the faith 
also of that unity of life acts for it, and is required to act for it, over 
that period. The parental faith brings the child to baptism, and 
represents it there—not as a fiction, but in reality. With respect 
to the child's physical, mental and moral welfare and training, the 
parental life is in full charge, under solemn responsibility. With 
respect to its spiritual life and development the same law holds. 
This life and development God submits to the formation and 
guidance of the faith that dwells in the parental life. The ma- 
trix of the parental life and faith holds the whole infant life and 
development till the age of independent, self-determining per- 
sonality is reached. The infant is not out of the comprehen- 
sion of the parental life or the parental faith. And when this 
faith brings the child for baptism, it is not baptized without the 
very faith which has been, in the Church’s very charter, divinely 
empowered and charged to act for it, and through which cov 
enanted grace reaches it. The child is not indeed a true child 
of God simply by its carnal birth, but passes into this position 
or relation by virtue of the force of the sealed covenant and the 
scope over which the parental faith is required and empowered 
to act for it. It thus becomes “an heir according to the pro- 
mise’”—the promise which says: “To you and your children.” 

4. While the child is thus not baptized “without faith,” it is 
yet not baptized upon what may rightly be called “the faith of 
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others.” As between individual persons i” general, persons in 
ordinary relation, there can be no vicarious faith, so that the faith 
of one may stand for another. But here it is not the faith of “ax 
other,’ in the sense of any other individual, but the /arental 
faith, that to which the whole plan and covenant of God gives 
peculiar office and blessing, for those whom God himself com- 
mits to it for keeping and formation during unconscious child- 
hood and the advance to self-directing personality. The pa- 
rental faith is to carry the child, as well as self, into the gracious 
status of the sealed covenant and church relation. This, un- 
doubtedly, is God’s gracious plan for the spiritual life and sal- 
vation of the children of the Church. And this is the equivalent 
of the putting of the truth by Dr. Kurtz, the Lutheran historian, 
when he says: “The will of the parents is unconditionally also 
the will of the young child. And so the fazth of the parent is the 
faith of the child, which has not yet come to self-conscious in- 
dependent personality.”’* 

5. The design of this is not only that God may hold the 
children of his Church in a state of covenant adoption and ac- 
ceptance, under guaranteed divine nurture in the gospel under 
the Holy Spirit during the period of childhood, so that in the 
order of their awakening and unfolding faculties they may come 
to personal faith and all the regenerate life, but that they may 
ever afterward draw assurance and strength from that same 
sealed covenant, till the work of renewing grace is complete. 

We cannot forbear to note the light which this evangelical 
teaching of our Church throws upon the place and office of the 
parents. God has adapted the whole application of redemption, 
as a process of moral or spiritual recovery, to the nature of man 
and the constitution of life. He does not displace, but recog- 
nizes, the family as his own institution, and has framed the or- 
der of the saving application of grace to the children of his 
people so as to employ the office of care and nurture, made in- 
herent in the parental life and position, for their spiritual, as well 
as their physical and intellectual welfare and development. By 
natural constitution God commits the guardianship and rearing 


*Religionslehre, p. 199. 
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of childhood to the parents. Their will, in the order of house- 
hold life, is made law, and the Second Table of the law enforces the 
principle of obedience. The whole redemptive economy of the 
world makes it sure that the family, with its headship of care 
and direction, was not preserved out of the wreck of Eden for 
simply physical and mental welfare, but especially for its spirit 

ual office in the kingdom of grace. And the parental relation 
has adaptations for this which can be found nowhere else. For 
its great teaching and guiding service God has endowed it with 
a unique affection and loving interest. It is close, constant, and 
living. Not only has it unequalled vantage for formal teaching 
when the period of knowledge is reached, but it is a formative, guid- 
ing power for the infant-life before that, through the pure, sweet, 
Christian temper, the living spirit of the home, touching the awak- 
ening capacities and activities with directive influences. It was 
the Jewish parent that was to bring his child for circumcision, 
and then to teach and live into his child the faith and life of the 
covenant. It is the “fathers” that in the New Testament are di 

rected to ‘bring up their children in the nurture of the Lord.’ 
In the early Church, it seems clear, the parents mostly acted as 
sponsors. But as time went on the exceptions became more and 
more the rule, until the natural and divinely named and empow- 
ered office was obscured and almost set aside. The growing 
ecclesiasticism tended to a favoring of Church arrangements and 
modes of administering grace, instead of abiding in the simplic 

ity of evangelical ideas. “Sponsors,” “god-fathers,” authorized by 
the Church, comported better with the Church’s assumed power 
of monopolistic and direct ministration of sacramental grace 
Scripture principles undoubtedly justify the use of “sponsors,” 
other than the parents, in certain adoptive or close relations, 
carefully limited and guarded. Our Church inherited an extreme 
usage, which it has sought to modify and adjust to evangelical 
results. But there can be no doubt about the over-use and 
abuse of this custom. God-fathers and god-mothers may be 
very godly and faithful, but they cannot get close enough to the 
growing little child to fill properly its opening mind and heart 
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with the truth of Christ and the moulding powers of Christian 
nurture, necessary for the safety and life of the covenant children 
of the Church. Martensen has connected the sad and deplor- 
able measure of the non-appearance of real Christian life from in- 
fant baptism largely with the failure of the Church to make proper 
provision for the development of baptismal grace through the 
needful Christian training. Beyond all question, this setting 
aside of God's plan as indicated by nature and the Scriptures, 
through the practice of sponsorship, with its utter inability to do 
for the children what God has made possible to a close, tender, 
constant training by the parental faith, has enormously increased 
the failure of development of Christian manhood from baptized 
infancy and brought discredit on infant baptism. Our Church’s 
progress in this country has been marked by a general effort to 
diminish the evil of substituting for Christian parents a sponsor- 
ship of others. It began early; for the phraseology of the 
Pennsylvania Synod resolution in 1749, already quoted, literally 
points out “the parents” as the proper sponsors. In the Gen- 
eral Synod, especially, both the formulas and the teaching of our 
schools and pulpits have been directed to give emphasis to the 
obligation of Christian parents to assume and fulfill the cove- 
nant nurture divinely implied in infant baptism. And we be- 
lieve it to be a great present duty of the General Synod to see 
to it that the baptismal formulas now pending, in neither of 
which even a whisper about the parents is heard, shall not pass 
into use without rectification. 

The old formula has perplexed and misled long enough. It 
originated, indeed, in the manner stated, and came down to the 
sixteenth century without starting the paradox of an infant 
faith before baptism. But it served the middle-age ecclesiasti 
cism as a basis on which to build up its doctrine of ex opere 
operato administered churchly grace. It perplexed the casuists, 
from Augustine down, to free the sponsors from imputation of 
falsifying right in the midst of the holy mystery. It is perplex- 
ing to Christian parents still, as they are called on to voice an 
answer which implies that their infant of a few days is able to 
say truthfully, “yes,” to the great facts and truths of the Creed. It 
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perplexes listening congregations, when they hear the unadjusted 
parts of the service, with its questions originally framed for adult 
well-instructed believers, and answers as from babes that know 
not what is going on, Well does Rev. Schuette, Professor of 
Theology in the Evangelical Lutheran Seminary, Columbus, O., 
eminently representative of the Joint Synod of Ohio, say of it, 
that it is “contrary to fundamental rules of liturgics whereby 
everything abstruse or misleading is to be discarded.”* Its pro- 
posed introduction into our churches is the more incongruous, 
and untimely, inasmuch as there is in the fatherland a growing 
conviction of the need of getting rid of it. In evidence of this 
we quote from an address of Dr. Rietschel, professor of Practical 
Theology in the University of Leipzig, in connection with Dr. 
Késtlin’s seventieth birthday, on Infant Baptism and the Lutheran 
Formula—address, in which, after development of the subject 
and quoting Kliefoth’s statement of the proper place of the 
question to the child, he says: 

“Kliefoth’s word quoted above has simply the purpose of 
proving the impracticability of addressing the questions to the 
child before the baptism. But he expressly favors the direct 
questions to the god-parents representing the congregation, al- 
though, according to our view he misunderstands the question : 
“Is this the faith in which this child is to be baptized?” Bocks 
Ev. Luth. Agende has accepted as first baptismal formula one 
formed according to this order; and the Erlangen Zeitschrift 


fiir Protestantismus und Kirche} joyful hails the advance made 


by this and by the omission of the renunciation in the Lutheran 
Church, and continues: ‘We know well what we say, also 
how such a word will be received. Nevertheless we say it, 
and even must say it: we evangelical Lutheran theologians who 
are really anxious for the truth and the true welfare of our peo- 
ple should for once impartially examine the question, whether 
it be not our duty to change the baptismal formula, so far as ad- 
dressed to the child into one pledging not the child but the god- 
parents. It may be that churchly fanatics, clinging to the letter 


*Before the Altar, p. 36. 
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of tradition and not willing to examine the same by the Scrip 
tures, see an apostasy in such a change. but it is our opinion 
that what a man like Hofling retains only as symbolical, as 
drastic-plastic, may be tendered to children or a primitive age 
which in matters of faith preserves the old simplicity ; but in a 
cold, prosaic age like ours, in the presence of a purely intellect- 
ual and critical tendency which comes to faith with so much 
difficulty, to wish to continue such things, nay, even to see in 
the retention of such things an act of faith and confidence 
this ts inconsistent with the truth, this creates unnecessarily nex 
offense for the gospel. This ought not to be done to-day, and wi 
Evangelical Lutherans least of all ought to doit.’"* (Italics are 
ours). 


ARTICLE II. 
THE DUTY OF CHRISTIAN SCHOLARS TO THE CAUSE OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
By Hon. JoHN M, Grecory, LL. D. 


Does the scholar—the man of scholarly gifts and learning— 
owe any special duty to the cause of sound learning? If Yes; 
then it follows that the Christian scholar, the scholar of Chris- 
tian beliefs and experience, owes some special duty to the cause 
of religious education. 

The duty of the scholar to general education is the duty of 
intelligence to enlighten the ignorant, of the strong to lift up 
and help the down-trodden and weak, of the emancipated and 
free to liberate and give strength to the enslaved and oppressed. 
It is the divine obligation of the parent to help the child, the rich 
to help the poor, so that the wants of the one shall be supplied 
by the abundance of the other, and so as Paul said, there shall be 
an equality. This is nature’s law and method of making men 
equal. Nay, higher and diviner, this is God's law, the law im- 
posed by the Fatherhood of God on the brotherhood of men 
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Education is truth-learning, with all the light and power 
which the acquisition of truth implies. 

Truth is eternal, infinite, divine. Richer than gold, sweeter 
than life, brighter than the light—life-sustaining, power-control- 
ing, it lies imprinted on every page of the universe, and hidden 
in every molecule of matter. Truth discovered is knowledge ; 
clearly understood and stated it is science; applied to human 
uses, it is art, invention, civilization, religion. Not all knowledge 
is religious; for much knowledge is partial, one-sided, mixed 
with error, if not also with evil; but all universal truth is re- 
ligious. It is the imprint of the divine hand of the Creator, the 
footstep of the divine will, the expression of the divine wisdom. 
Hence all education is, or ought to be, religious. It can only 
fall short of being truly religious in so far as the knowledge it 
teaches falls short of being the truth, or is mixed with error. 

If education be considered simply as the cultivation of the 
mental powers, still it should be religious in that high sense 
that it should cultivate that normal moral growth which develops 
the noblest nature, and fits man alike for duty and for his diviner 
destiny. Such development must be on the lines which truth 
marks out. The true manhood is morally upright, truth-loving 
and truth-serving. Its aspirations are uplifting, its ambitions 
seek true honor, true action, true destiny and truth in all things. 
The words of the great Master, “the truth shall make you free,” 
reveal the sublimest end and aim of all true education ; it is the 
soul-liberty, the life-freedom from the bonds of weakness, ignor- 
ance, lawless passion, unreasoning prejudice, false opinion, pop- 
ular delusions, party or personal dominations, and from what- 
ever fetters the soul, or limits the life-powers of mankind. The 
other declaration of our Lord, “I am the way the TRUTH and the 
life,” is a concrete and still clearer definition of education in its 
higher and diviner meaning; It shows it in that splendid type 
of humanity, that sublime ideal of character and conduct which 
Jesus of Nazareth left for the inspiration and guidance of man- 
kind ; a character shaped by the inmost and utmost of the in- 
finite truth of nature and of God, a conduct that keeps time and 
step with the endless verities of the universe. For what can the 
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highest aim and ideal of human education be, but to lift, en- 
noble and purify the spiritual nature of man, and perfect its like- 
ness to our Father in heaven, who is perfect ? 

The point where education ceases to be secular, and becomes 
religious may be difficult to determine; but the thoughtful ob- 
server has seen how, as truth enters the mind the spiritual 
nature becomes thoughtful and refined, ideals are lifted to higher 
forms, and reflection deepens. The mind opens to grander 
questions of duties and destinies, and the universe around us 
begins to become resonant with voices which the uncultivated 
ear never hears. It is nature propounding to the soul the ques- 
tions of the infinite, the eternal and the divine. The heart may 
remain unchristian because the understanding still remains dark 
ened by unbelief; but just because and to the extent of the 
incapacity of this unbelief to receive the whole truth, the edu- 
cation must forever remain dwarfed and crippled, a sharpened 
intellect chained to a dead or dying faith. 

There is a grand hierarchy of truths, answering to a corres 
ponding hierarchy of powers. At the bottom or beginning, 
there lies a domain of facts and truths which the eye sees and 
the hand can touch. They are nature's visible forms, the mere 
phenomena of matter, as open to the child as to the grown man. 
Behind these lies another and slightly higher domain of proxi- 
mate causes with the phenomena of change and movement, de- 
manding something more than the power of the senses to per- 
ceive and explain them. Thence onward and upward, the hier- 
archy climbs through the realms of molecular force and motion ; 
through life and its mysteries; through the science-discovered 
laws of being; through the wide and far reaching philosophies 
which only the pure intelligence comprehends; upward still, 
through the great moral realms where conscience enters the 
scene and the moral relations and rights of moral beings are to 
be studied; and so on through the successive realms of soul- 
life, and social life, up to that highest of all the bright domains 
of eternal and divine truth, in which God-inspired faith bends in 
the presence chamber of the infinite and omniscient, the omnip- 
otent Creator of all. 
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Through all these, the path of human progress leads, and 
through all, the work of human education must proceed. How- 
ever lowly and merely sensual it may be in its beginnings all its 
higher and final stages must be religious, or it must be false and 
a failure. 

If these views of the great field of education are true then 
the duty of all Christian scholars to promote the cause of gen 
uine religious education must be obvious. Not to make this 
highest education religious is to leave it imperfect, or worse, to 
condemn it to become satanic. 

The sway of scholars over the field of education is clear and 
indefeasible. Themselves the leaders in all true learning, the 
chief beneficiaries of education, its favored children and the na- 
tural guardians of its scholarship and its schools, their examples 
lead and inspire, their opinions govern and direct the studies and 
instructions. And whether teachers in the class-rooms, or serv 
ing on school boards, or simply illustrating the power of educa- 
tion by a successful life, it is a fit return for the advantages which 
society and parents secured for them, to help others and to ex- 
tend the areas of intellectual light and knowledge among the 
newer generations which follow them. 

Too little account is taken of the power of the silent in- 
fluence of the educated over the uneducated, especially of schol- 
arly men and women of high standing over the school boys and 
school girls who from the midst of their books and lessons catch 
glimpses of some of these examples of the uses and power of 
sound learning. If inquiry be made of the first hundred college 
graduates one meets as to what set them on the work of getting 
a college education, we shall be surprised at the large number 
who will tell us that it was suggested to them by others, by the 
advice of some favorite teacher, the wish of the mother, the 
chance word of some scholarly man or woman, or perhaps by 
the playful question of some classmate. In nearly every case, 
the cause was nearly accidental—the result was eternal. 

It has been said that a true teacher often teaches most when 
he does not seem to be teaching atall. It is unconscious teach 
ing which most reacts on the character of the pupil. Especially 
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is this true of the Christian teacher. A double tie binds him to 
duty, and a double power haunts his words. Taught by the di- 
vine teacher, he is one of Christ’s letters, known and read of all 
men. 

But now limiting my argument to the Christian scholars who 
are also professional teachers, I do not affirm that all shall set 
themselves to teaching theology, or some form of Christian doc- 
trine. Many lack the ability, others the time or opportunity 
for such specific teaching. It is religion in its wider and grander 
sense of faith in God and his Word; obedience to his laws, 
trust in his providence, and Christliness in character that the 
world needs. It is the unconscious teaching 


g, the testimony of 


personal character, the simple confession of faith by men and 
women of known large intelligence which is most wanted and is 
most persuasive to all—to the young above all. Said a skepti- 
cal student to his room-mate, “What puzzles me is that the 
president of the university really believes in the Bible.” His 
doubts were shaken by the evident faith of a great thinker and 
scholar. It is not learned argumentation which repulses and de- 
feats blatant infidelity, but the solid faith of mothers and teach- 
ers, the steady belief of the solid phalanxes of Christian schol- 
arship ; these are the Bible’s best answers to all honest doubt. 

Scholarship owes another service to divine truth. It can eas- 
ily explain when necessary the history and general character and 
purpose of the Bible, as shown not by extravagant eulogy, but 
by its practical influence in the world. We need not compete 
with the Mahommedan in panegyric of the book. They pro- 
claim the Koran as the one sufficient miracle of Mahomet, and 
exhaust language in the attempt to paint its glories. Foolish 
people sometimes attempt to sustain our Bible by similar argu- 
ment of indiscriminate panegyric, often provoking doubt where 
they thought to compel admiration. The map of the civilized 
world affords a better, because a practical proof of the real value 
of God's word. 

It is generally useless to attempt to meet with argument the 
suspicions and reproaches which ignorant defenders and un- 
scrupulous critics have cast upon the Bible ; but scholarly teach 
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ers may often relieve the needless doubts and timid fears into 
which honest souls are plunged by reason of their lack of wider 
reading. In these days when the so-called higher criticism is 
doing its work, there is double need of the steadiness of our 
veteran scholars to save the ranks of younger recruits from 
panic and defeat. The genuine scholar may not have followed 
the line of criticism, but he knows the small significance of most 
of the claimed discoveries. He knows also the solid strength 
of the great masses of truth which no criticism has touched. 
Some outworks of doubtful renderings and interpretation may 
have been shaken, but the great central citadels of divine doc- 
trine stand unmoved, if not unassailed. 

Finally, true scholarship is familiar with science as well as 
with religion, and is not alarmed by any seeming conflict between 
them. The unfathomable mysteries of matter and force that no 
science has ever solved prepare him to welcome the spiritual 
mysteries which have God and the soul of man behind them ; 
and as the mysteries of one kind do not shake his faith in 
science, so neither do the grander mysteries of revelation shake 
his belief in divine truth. His steady, intelligent faith is a help 
and comfort to the unlearned and weak, and it enables him to 
make the argument for truth when needed, clear and effective 
for honest inquirers. 

Christian scholars thus owe a double debt of gratitude and 
service to the Christian civilization which secured to them the 
education they have gained, and the religion which gives them 
strength where so many are weak. 


Vor. XXVIII. No. 4. 62 
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ARTICLE III. 
MAN AND PROPERTY. 


By PROFESSOR JOHN A. HIMES, 


The unequal distribution of wealth is an overworked fact of 
the socialists which disappointed politicians, unfledged com- 
mencement speakers and preachers on the hunt for evidence of 
man’s depravity find a never-failing resource. Two hundred 
thousand persons, they dramatically declare, own half the wealth 
of the United States. Millionaires, multi-millionaires, with bil- 
lionaires in prospect, are grasping that which ought to go of 
right to the poverty-stricken masses. Legislation favors the 
rich and aggravates the hard lot of the poor. No man ever 
honestly came into the possession of a million dollars worth of 
property. So runs the cant of pulpit and platform. 

Now I venture to say that the differences in wealth are no 
greater than the differences in the actual usefulness of men to 
their fellows. Leaving out of account the positive criminal, 
whose utility must be treated as a negative quantity, compare 
an Edison with one of the somewhat numerous class that we 
speak of as “worthless.” Between these two we have all grades, 
but the multitudes are in the lower. Likewise we have all de- 
grees in wealth, but naturally those who have little are most in 
evidence. Not that the greatest wealth always goes to men of 
the greatest usefulness. These are sometimes neglectful of the 
advantages which economical laws put into their hands. The 
actual apportionment can only be regarded as a rough approxi- 
mation to what is just to business capacity; it is, however, an 
approximation. In rare instances it may happen that an utterly 
worthless person is among the wealthiest but in far the majority 
of cases wealth is in the hands of those whose services have 
earned it and of those who know best how to use it. 

To test the correctness of these statements it will be conven- 
ient to divide men and women into three classes. First are 
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those who set a high value upon material good and are willing 
to plan and toil and save in order to accumulate it. Sometimes 
genius to invent brings wealth speedily and as by magic. Some- 
times steady toil, devotion to business, fidelity to trust and care- 
ful calculation lead on to fortune. Again, the willingness to 
save, to live for the future and abstain from present gratification 
carried through many years, perhaps several generations, results 
in large accumulations. Barring accidents and ill health, a steady 
purpose to accumulate, guided by ordinary common sense, is 
reasonably certain to reach its goal. Even men intellectually 
torpid, almost illiterate, and capable only of the lowest services 
have shown a surprising capacity for gaining wealth. Fine 
houses, well-cultivated fields, manufacturing plants, ships and 
mines go into the hands of such persons as if by natural affin- 
ity forthem. They are willing to pay the price and thus dem- 
onstrate their right to possess. The fact of possession is prima 
facie evidence of their utility to the community. 

There is a very different class, covetous enough of wealth 
some of them, others careless of it, all agreeing, however, in an 
unwillingness to pay the honest price for prosperity. The 
former become the chronic grumblers of society and by their 
persistency make credulous persons believe in their wrongs and 
echo their complaints; the latter are far more agreeable and un- 
der proper guardianship may pay society for their sustenance, 
though frequently the expenditure of patience required is ex- 
cessive. “Give me a few cents to buy a cup of coffee,” said one 
of the former to a law student on a hot day. “Drink water,” 
was the reply; “that is what I do when I am thirsty.” “I 
wasn't brought up that way,” impudently returned the beggar. 
More amiable is the pair in Shakespeare, who having come sud- 
denly into possession of valuable jewels spent them in purchas- 
ing monkeys. Most of them could hardly be taught the value 
of money by any possible experience. An overmastering de- 
sire or fancy calling for present indulgence will speedily empty 
their pockets of the last cent. Labor they will not except under 
supervision and compulsion, and that sort of service is likely to 
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be fitful and not to be depended upon. The reason why these 
last have nothing is because they earn nothing. 

No separate census of this class has ever been taken, but if 
there were, I suspect that they would outnumber the prudent, 
thrifty class of those who plan for the future. Shakespeare sees 
that they cannot be trusted with property, and hence he has his 
spendthrift pair with a fancy for monkeys put under the guard- 
ianship of a wealthy merchant who knows how to spend money 
wisely and who manages their inheritance for them. 

Suppose it true that half the wealth of this nation of 
seventy millions is in the hands of two hundred thousand per- 
sons. The figures are not so appalling when we reflect that 
upon each of these is directly dependent on the average a family 
of say five persons, making a million who draw upon this sup- 
ply. Besides, these two hundred thousand are virtually the em- 
ployers and guardians of a large number of the incompetent 
who are dependent upon daily wages for daily bread. The most 
important enterprises of the country wait upon the initiative of 
the wealthy. If wealth were evenly distributed, no single per- 
son could assume the risks. Whole villages are brought into 
existence and maintained by the establishment of some kind of 
manufacture under the supervision of a man of wealth. The 
vast bodies of wealth in the hands of individuals therefore min- 
ister not only to the advantage of the possessors but also to the 
comfort and sustenance of large numbers of dependents. Some 
what greater elegance of immediate surroundings along with the 
name and care of ownership are the chief points of difference 
between the proprietor and the beneficiaries of a great estate. 

There is a third and most respectable class of persons who 
render important services to society without demanding an 
equivalent. They are content with a decent subsistence in the 
present and a modest provision for the future and find their en- 
joyment in other ways than the amassing of wealth. We are 
accustomed, I think, to underrate the services of those who de- 
vote themselves to social functions. Their presence in a com 
munity is an admonition against running to the extreme in util- 
itarianism. Still more serviceable are those who find their chief 
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enjoyment in unfolding the plans and purposes of the Creator in 
the construction of the material universe. Whatever discovery 
in physics, astronomy, geology, or physiology makes the plan 
more clear and certain brings delight far beyond that of the pos- 
session of palaces or lands. Others engage in search after the 
far more subtle laws of the spiritual world and feel themselves 
rewarded as they draw near the Infinite Spirit. Literature and 
art have their devotees who esteem the gold of the millionaire 
as dross beside their own incomparable treasures. They envy 
not but rather pity those who are content with Mammon’s 
hoards and blind to the world’s true riches. 

With a large proportion of the people of the United States 
caring little for wealth and refusing to be burdened with it, with 
another large fraction either incapable of holding what they 
might perhaps be industrious enough to get, or both incompe- 
tent and improvident and with others eager, skilful and prudent, 
why should any one expect an equal distribution of wealth, or 
come hastily to the conclusion that the whole social system is 
out of joint because of the evident inequalities ? 

It seems certain that we need a class of men capable of ac- 
cumulating large wealth which may be used either to encourage 
the scholar by establishing schools and furnishing apparatus for 
scientific research or to cheer the laborer by promoting industries 
which will give employment and support as well as ideals and 
inspiration. The thinker and the toiler both feel the impulse ; 
the former in having means furnished for the dissemination of 
ideas fruitful in civilization, the latter in having a way opened in 
which those ideas can prevail. The splendid mansion of the 
man of wealth with its libraries, its art, its well-kept grounds and 
tasteful improvement of nature has an influence through a large 
neighborhood. The laborer’s cottage will be cleaner, neater and 
more artistic for this presence. Men begin again to feel the ob- 
ligation imposed in the original Eden—to dress the beauty of 
nature and to keep it. Cleaner and more convenient dwellings 
come finally to mean purer and more beneficent lives. 

I do not forget that wealth is sometimes used to corrupt and 
oppress. There are debased and unscrupulous rich men as 
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there are idle and malicious poor men, or sophistical and dis- 
honest scholars. But as a class I believe the wealthy to be be- 
nevolent and humane and their wealth to be better administered 
and more useful than if it were scattered in many hands. The 
demagogic outcry against the rich is unjustifiable and leads to 
the worst excesses under our government. 

I do not deny that the mercantile spirit is excessive in this 
country or that Mammon-worship needs to be rebuked. This, 
however, should be done without violence either of act or of 
speech, without revolution which will destroy property or bring 
about a hap-hazard redistribution of it. The methods that have 
recently been proposed to correct admitted evils have had the 
effect of intensifying them and making the owners of property 
hold it with a firmer grasp. 

I am not indifferent to the hardships of the poor. They are 
often great enough to drive men to despair. To those seeking 
honest employment help, kindness and encouragement cannot 
be refused without inhumanity. Undoubtedly legislation can do 
something to improve the conditions of labor, but help is needed 
for individuals rather than the mass. Arson, riots, confiscations, 
debased currency,—the remedies of mob- or legal-vengeance,— 
will inevitably make conditions worse instead of better. 

The general remedy for all ills must be righteousness. Admit 
the right of men to property which they have honestly acquired 
or lawfully inherited. Scourge dishonest means of getting 
wealth as severely as you please, but insist that an honest crea- 
tion of wealth is not only justifiable but meritorious, that indus- 
trious producers are benefactors and worthy of their reward 
Number idleness among the vices; emphasize the duty of each 
man to give the world a fair equivalent for what he gets from it. 
The evils that cannot be reached in this way require individual 
attention and not general movements. They are the accidents 
of life for which sympathy and neighborliness afford the only 
relief. 

One of the grievances of labor much exploited is that the la 
borer is commonly unable to support his family without their 
help. I confess that this does not appeal strongly to my sym- 
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pathy. Useful labor, within proper limits, is as obligatory upon 
the woman as upon the man, and helpfulness should be incul- 
cated upon children early in life. Virtue and industry are com- 
panions ; so are vice and idleness. With the former couple goes 
contentment, with the latter perpetual complaint. The necessity 
for labor is a very strong preservative force in society. It keeps 
man in touch with nature; speedily and mercilessly, though 
without malice, corrects errors of judgment and trains that in- 
valuable faculty which we call common sense. It cultivates dig- 
nity, self-respect, and regard for the rights of others. It teaches 
the value of things marketable by showing what expenditure of 
brain and muscle is needed to get them. The woman as the 
usual purveyor of the family will be all the better qualified for 
her task by some discipline of this sort. 

It is the business df the church both by precept and by ex- 
ample to teach the right attitude toward wealth. Unfortunately, 
though there are many notable exceptions, the clergy as a class 
have not the training which fits them to be teachers in this line. 
Too willing to be regarded partly as objects of charity rather 
than laborers worthy of their hire, there is probably no other 
class of men so lacking in a standard of value for their services. 
More liberally rewarded than other men in equally exacting pro- 
fessions, as a class they have and appear to covet the reputation 
of poverty. Forethought and prudence in expenditure become 
difficult and are likely to be abandoned. A free and easy optim- 
ism that “the Lord will provide,” fortified by the history of such 
men as George Miiller, of Bristol, whose “life of trust,” I fear, 
has done no little harm along with the good, has apparently 
rendered them independent of natural laws and thus unfit to be 
the instructors of ordinary men and women. 

Not to overdraw the picture I will admit that these conditions 
are changing for the better, but some consequences of the old 
state of things still remain. One of these is the disposition to 
make benevolence a matter of impulse or feeling rather than a 
matter of duty. A good collection is supposed to be the con- 
sequence of a strong appeal rather than of a careful considera- 
tion. And so in some cases it is. We have heard of congre- 
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gations under a strong impulse giving large sums—giving in in- 
dividual instances more than sober reflection afterward approved 
as prudent. But appeals often fail ; they succeed not according 
to the merit of the cause but the eloquence of the pleader ; they 
cannot in the nature of things continue permanently effective. 
It is unwise to rest the charities of the church on so insecure a 
foundation. 

Nor, on the other hand, is the tithing principle to be adopted. 
Its operation is unequal when, for instance, an income of $1000 
used as the support of four persons is expected to yield as much 
for charity as the same sum used by one person. The history 
of priestcraft shows, besides, that tithes may be made greatly 
oppressive by allowing the wealth of a country to be gradually 
accumulated in the dead hand of the church, no longer for be- 
nevolent uses but for heartless luxury and corruption. The past 
does not indicate that the churchman can be trusted with wealth 
any more safely than the modern capitalist. 

No principle which directs attention to earthly treasure as the 
ultimate end is a safe one. Gold in heaven goes into the pave- 
ment on which the saints stand to contemplate the “vision bea- 
tific” above them. So in this world there are greater and better 
things than money. Possess the people of this belief and the 
passion for wealth will be tempered and men will look at it 
sanely as only a minister to social and spiritual good. Make the 
church collections less of a show, less of a superstition ; em- 
phasize the end to be attained rather than the less noble means. 
The church should seem a spiritual rather than a financial insti- 
tution and relieve instead of intensifying the desperate struggle 
for wealth. Covetousness on the part of the poor may be re- 
buked and liberality on the part of the rich may be encouraged 
by example, without strain or unreasonable means. 

Lack of discrimination in the utterances of pulpit and plat- 
form is responsible for much of the unjustifiable hostility be- 
tween those who own property and those who do not. Vicious 
employment of wealth, such as in debauching morals and cor- 
rupting legislation, should be unsparingly exposed and de- 
nounced, but never so as to lose sight of the fact that the vast 
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body of wealth is beneficently employed and the great majority 
of wealthy men are our most useful citizens. On the other 
hand, a clear distinction must be maintained between laborers 
who render faithful service and those who are ill-tempered, mis- 
chievous and seditious. The rich are not the enemies of the 
poor, but unscrupulous men of either class are the enemies of 
society. 

The fact that some men have enormous wealth and others 
have none proves no injustice legal or social. It is likely that 
one per cent. of the inhabitants of the United States have also 
more learning than the remaining ninety-nine. One per cent. 
have more mechanical ingenuity than all the rest. The military 
skill of 25,000 regular troops is sufficient to overawe the whole 
civic community. Wealth is not the only source of power; it 
is not the only kind that may be abused; it is made tributary 
to the general welfare perhaps as much as any other. There is 
hardly a community where there is not charity enough to keep 
even the undeserving from starvation; and lest charity should 
fail law has provided for the care of the aged and unfortunate 
poor. We conclude, therefore, that there is no general griev- 
ance against wealth. 

Many forms of labor, especially such as result in instruments 
of use and beauty, are a privilege and pleasure and might be 
chosen by such beings as we are, were our daily subsistence 
and comfort in no way dependent upon them. All forms of le- 
gitimate labor are better than idleness, and in the eye of reason 
the moral and intellectual rewards exceed the physical. There 
ought to be, then, and there is no general discontent of labor 
The evils to be corrected have a limited range. A cheerful 
rather than a despondent view is the proper one to take; wide 
generalizations are misleading and altogether useless in helping 
to a right estimate of the much-discussed “problem of society ;” 
individuals are not helpless; national and state legislation of a 
drastic kind is not needed. 

We conclude, therefore, that reformers should devote them- 
selves to the correction of particular wrongs and not waste their 
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indignation on supposed national sins, which cannot be found. 
Discrimination should always be made between a right and a 
wrong use of wealth as well as between legitimate and illegiti- 
mate demands of labor. Careful instruction in the production 
and use of wealth and other forms of power is better than de- 
nunciation. Moderation in the pursuit of wealth can be taught 
by example as well as by precept and it is well not to aggravate 
by our manner and spirit the mischiefs we pretend to correct by 
our words. 


_ARTICLE IV. 
THE SANCTIFICATION OF THE ANIMAL SOUL. 
By REv. JOHN TOMLINSON, A. M. 


St. Paul says, 1 Thes. 5 : 23: “The very God of peace sanc- 
tify you wholly ; and I pray God your whole spirit and soul and 
body be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

This is a wonderful prayer. It embraces Pneumatology, Psy- 
chology and Somatology. That man is made up of body and 
soul, is a fact which we know by experience previous to all spec- 
ulation and before we express it in precise scientific terms. But 
it is more difficult to define the relation between body and soul 
and to assign to each its boundaries. Some hold that wvevpa 
(spirit), vyy (soul), and s@a (body), signify the whole consti- 
tution of man, (Whitby.) Others hold that the vyy is the 
medium by which the purely sfiritual in man, the higher and 
ideal life of reason, is connected with the purely animal, the 
grosser and sensuous principle of the natural life. They claim 
this human triad is supported by the language of Scripture, 
namely, sapé&, isvyn and mvevya. Comp. Biblical Theol. and 
Commentaries. It is a Rabbinical and philosophical notion that 
the person of a man is constituted of three distinct substances, 
namely, the rational spirit, the animal soul (life), and the visible 
body the tabernacle of the soul. Probably St. Paul meant only 
to distinguish wvevua and »uyn, as two different powers of the 
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same substance; or perhaps he writes in strong excitement and 
has heaped these words together, though they do not differ in 
meaning, in order to give his admonition more effect. The He- 
brews and Grecian Jews often meant by wvevya the superior 
faculties of the soul, reason, will and conscience and by #uvyyn 
the sensual part the desires, (sinnlichkeit), which we possess in 
common with the brutes. 

There are evidently two theories in regard to man, namely, 
dichotomy and trichotomy. The latter of these was the prevail- 
ing theory with the early fathers, Irenaeus, Nemesius, &c. 
Spener and other Pietists of the seventeenth century believed 
in the three-fold nature of man, and it is at present the doctrine 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. Indeed it seems to bea 
popular opinion that man has a body and animal life and in- 
stincts in common with the inferior creation. Whether St. Paul 
meant to sanction this view or not, may be a question ; but be 
that as it may, there seems to be a foundation for his distinction 
in the constitution (nature) of man. 

What then does the Apostle Paul, mean by the term sou/ in 
the text? I appeal to the irrational animals for an answer to 
this question. These animals do not possess a deathless spirit ; 
for Solomon makes a difference between the spirit of a man 
which goeth upward and the spirit of a beast that goeth down- 
ward to the earth. Yet animals manifestly have something be- 
sides a body, which may be called a soul, they love and hate, 
they can be pleased or made angry. They have various and 
marvelous instincts and, evidently, possess memory. Just where 
reason ceases and instinct begins, it is difficult to determine. 
But take away from man the rational spirit and he will be like 
one of these animals. He will still have the body and this ani- 
mal soul, the seat of the passions, affections and appetites. Now 
St. Paul includes in his prayer for the sanctification of the Thes- 
solonians, the sanctification of this aximal soul. Note some of 
the principal attributes of the animal soul. I mention among 
these : 

1. The affection between parents and children. Animals 
have as much of this affection as is found in mankind. Animals 
will risk their lives for their young. To illustrate this point, at 
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least partially, I will quote the following. Out west last spring, 
two young men were ploughing when they found two young 
coyotes, a species of prairie-wolf. They tried to take the coy- 
otes home. After a good deal of trouble with the father and 
mother, who tried to recover their dear babies from these, to 
them, cruel monsters, the men succeeded in driving the father 
and mother away, and then tied the babies securely in a bag. 
They watched the bag fora while, but as the father and mother 
did not attempt to come nearer than the edge of the wood, they 
thought they were thoroughly frightened and would not try to 
get their babies back. The men followed the plough from end 
to end of the field, passing the little creatures several times, but 
suddenly there was a strange sight when they turned down the 
field. It was the mother coyote dragging the bag with her 
babies in it across the field to the woods. She reached the 
woods with the bag, escaping the men, and there, probably, rip- 
ped the bag open and let the babies out. She seemed to know 
that to let them out of the bag in the field would mean recap- 
ture ; she could run with them tied up faster than they could 
run if free. But there is no moral goodness or holiness in the 
affection of animals for their young. 

So of the affection of parents for their children. It is a mere ani- 
mal instinct. Parents don’t love their children because it is a duty 
to do so—because God required it. Their affection for them is 
simply neither sinful nor holy in itself. Through the fall, however, 
it became sinful and leads into other sins. It is sinful when it is 
immoderate and excessive or when the creature is loved more 
than God. Eli preferred his sons to God and was awfully pun- 
ished for it. All parents naturally love their children more than 
God and are more anxious to gratify them than to please God ; 
they even murmur when God takes them away. A certain doc- 
tor once reflected very much on the goodness of Providence at 
the death of his child. Many parents, indeed, strive to amass 
wealth for them and neglect their souls. Then again this affec- 
tion is sinful when wrongly directed, as when their bodies are 
preferred’ to their souls. Such parents care no more for their 
children than irrational animals. They don’t pray for them, nor 
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instruct them, nor set them a good example. Such conduct is 
irrational. Sinful parental affection is sinful, too, when it 
don’t proceed from the will of God. Parents ought to love 
their children for God’s sake; because they are his creatures. 
Children are God's gift. He gave them to be trained and edu- 
cated for heaven. Parents should love their children, because 
God requires it. But parents do not naturally thus love their 
offspring. Therefore there is nothing morally good in parental 
affection and much that is morally wrong. And the same is 
true of filial affection. Hence the mutual affection between pa- 
rents and children must be sanctified or brought under the sav- 
ing influence of the Gospel. 

2. Again: Sympathy is an attribute of the animal soul. 
Many animals discover this feeling, and children feel it before 
reason operates. And even in older persons, it seems to be 
mere animal instinct; for it is not guided by reason. Many 
persons who are sorely pained in view of the corporeal suffer- 
ings of their fellow creatures, are not at all affected by the men- 
tal sufferings of others. Others avoid their suffering friends 
when they most need their assistance. Some have no compas- 
sion for suffering ones who have offended them. Neither do 
they feel any sympathy for the souls of men, no grief in view 
of the future miseries of sinners. If any one is sick of a mor- 
tal disease and flatters himself with the hope that he will get 
well, they will not say a word to undeceive him for fear of caus- 
ing him pain, and often prevent others from speaking to the de- 


luded mortal—will leave him die unprepared rather than per- 





form a painful duty. How this compassion differs from that of 
the blessed Christ, who shed not only tears, but blood to save 
sinners. Our sympathy must be like that of our Saviour. We 
must have the spirit of Christ. Rom. 8:9. Paul says: “Ifa 
man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 

3. Natural temper is c/zefy an attribute of the animal soul. 
It is granted that some of the passions, ¢. g., pride, ambition, 
avarice, envy, malice, revenge, &c., belong to the rational spirit, 
the immortal part ; for evil spirits which have no animal soul 
are subject to these passions. Nevertheless there is something 
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in the natural disposition of man that may be called comstitu- 
tional. Some people are constitutionally timid, mild, gentle, af- 
fectionate, &c., others are bold, irritable and obstinate. Some 
are naturally quiet and tractable, whilst others are quarrelsome 
and perverse. Some people are mild and gentle when well, but 
fretful and peevish when sick. When such persons become 
Christians, we expect them to manifest a better spirit. Such a 
temper must be sanctified by the blood of Christ. But St. Paul 
says, Heb. 12:14: “Without holiness ”o man shall see the 
Lord.” Therefore 4e also who has an amiable disposition must 
be regenerated and sanctified by the Holy Spirit in order to ad- 
mission into heaven. Vo one naturally loves God or the Bible, 
Christ or the Church, prayer or the communion of saints. Now 
learn some lessons from the subject under consideration. 

1. Man is totally depraved. He is entirely destitute of holi- 
ness. He is as destitute of holiness as a dead man is of life. 
He is dead in trespasses and sins. It may be asked: How is 
the animal soul connected with morals? Ans. Just as the body 
may be. It is a part of the man himself and it is his duty to 
control /zs whole nature, that it may not be an occasion of sin. 

2. The sanctified and unsanctified differ in those respects in 
which they seem to be alike. Both eat and drink: the sancti- 
fied man eats and drinks to the glory of God, and the unsancti- 
fied man eats and drinks to gratify himself. Both love their 
children—in the one, love proceeds from the will of God, and 
in the other, it is simply animal instinct. 

3. Amiableness is not holiness. Morality is not religion. 
They must be sanctified, or they will always be imperfect and 
sinful. 

4. The consideration of this subject will enable us to under- 
stand ¢hese words of our Lord better, namely, “From him that 
hath not shall be taken away that which he seemeth to have.” 
Everything which appears to be naturally good and amiable in 
sinners, ¢. g., parental and filial affection, sympathy and a sweet 
disposition, belong to the animal soul. Now this dies with the 
body. Homer, however, speaks of the vy continuing to ex- 
ist in Hades and was supposed to have a definite form there, 
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but could not be seized with the hands. Ody. II. 207. The 
general supposition, though, is that nothing survives death, but 
the immortal part. At death, then, sinners who have no grace, 
no real goodness, will loose all this apparent goodness, these af- 
fections whiclt make them appear good ere, and nothing will 
remain but a spirit, wholly given up to the power and rage of 
malignant and evil passions. Thus from those who have xo 
grace, no veal goodness or holiness, will be taken away all that 
which they now appear to have. 


REMARKS, 


1. We should earnestly seek the sanctifying grace of God. 
This alone can stamp on our souls the image of God, consisting 
in knowledge, righteousness and true holiness. 

2. We should aim at universal and complete sanctification. 
spirit, soul and body must be sanctified by the ad/-cleansing 
blood. The rational spirit, the accountable soul, the source of 
reason, conscience, free agency and responsibility, and the vital 
principle, and the body, the tabernacle of the soul, must each 
and all of them be sanctified by the grace of God. 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF MIRACLES. 
By Rev. A. B. TAyYLor, A. M. 


Lest the above title should seem to some to be pedantic, it is 
fair to state that it is not satisfactory, but that it seemed to cover 
better than any other title, the ideas which it was desired to ex- 
press. It is not the object of this paper to present the evi- 
dences for belief in miracles, but to remove some objections if 
possible and to smooth the way to their acceptance. 

It has been customary on the part of many scientists to con- 
sider miracles impossible. And this idea has invaded even 
Christian circles to some extent, especially those branches of so- 
called liberal Christians. But for this denial of the possibility 
of miracles, there is neither a scientific nor a philosophic basis 
Miracles are conceded by Kant and Fichte to be possible. They 
certainly present no absurdity to reason, but on the contrary, we 
can understand an important moral reason for them. Indeed, 
the most advanced scientific thought of the day freely admits 
the possibility of miracles. In recent years Professor Huxley 
has occupied a leading place among unbelievers. In a book is- 
sued a short time before his death, he says: 

“May I be permitted to repeat once more that the statements 
denoted by the terms ‘natural order’ and ‘law of nature’ have no 
greater value or cogency than such as may attach to generaliza- 
tions from experience of the past, and to expectations for the 
future based upon that experience? Nobody can presume to 
say what the order of nature must be; all that the widest ex- 
perience (even if it extended over all past time and through all 
space) that events have happened in a certain way could justify, 
would be a proportionally strong expectation that events will go 
on so happening, and the demand for a proportional strength of 
evidence in favor of any assertion that they have happened 
otherwise. It is this weighty consideration which knocks the 
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bottom out of all @ priori objections either to ordinary ‘miracles’ 
or the efficacy of prayer, is so far as the latter implies the mirac- 
ulous intervention of a higher power. No one is entitled to say a 
priort that any given so-called miraculous event is impossible ; 
and no one is entitled to say a priori that prayer for some 
change in the ordinary course of nature cannot possibly avail.” 

Physicial science has come largely to be devoted to the in- 
vestigation of forces. But no one worthy the name of an in- 
vestigator will claim that he thoroughly understands all forces or 
all forms of force, whichever way he chooses to express it. New 
forces will undoubtedly be discovered. No one will deny but 
that there may be force sufficient to produce the effects called 
by Christ, mighty works and signs. 

The atheist and pantheist consistently deny the possibility of 
miracles, but if there is a personal God, miracles are clearly pos- 
sible. If there is a God who made the universe, his power still 
to act within his universe cannot consistently be denied. If 
God produced all things, his power to cure a disease or heal a 
maimed limb is concluded on the principle that a whole is equal 
to all its parts. Wecan rid ourselves of the supernatural only 
by ignoring a personal God and reducing the universe to a sys- 
tem of blind forces. As to whether such forces are sufficient to 
account for the universe, is not at present our subject of inquiry. 
If, as many hold, there are presumptions against miracles, or a 
miraculous revelation, “there is no presumption against such a 
revelation, as we should now call miraculous, being made, at the 
beginning of the world.” 

It is said that miracles violate the order of nature, but at the 
beginning there was no order. The question whether a miracu- 
lous revelation was made at that time, and, indeed, the question 
of any miracle, can only be determined by the evidences. Bear- 
ing on this point of an early revelation, it is of great weight 
that the Jews, while in many respects inferior to the surround- 
ing nations, yet maintained a pure theism. Could they have 
done this if it had not been for the supernatural revelation which 
they claimed to have received ? 

Vor. XXVIII. No. 4. 64 
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Miracles, so far from being inconsistent with the system of 
nature, have constituted a large part of the history of the physi 
cal universe. While by many the question of the reality of 
miracles is lightly cast aside, to other and more serious minds 
the question is one demanding fervid thought. On the part of 
many there is an earnest desire to have the subject clarified and 
to be satisfied of this basis for their faith. Let such observe 
that theology is a science as much as biology. Those who 
deny the possibility of miracles, do so from a limited scientific 
point of view. They deny the possibility of miracles because 
they are not to be accounted for from the principles of one field 
of study, while from other accepted principles they are to be 
expected. Miracles are regarded as a mysterious interference 
with the laws of matter and force, and therefore, they are re- 
garded as impossible. But creation is a miracle. Could not he 
who produced the world, work other miracles of inconceivably 
less magnitude ? Organized beings now succeed each other ac 
cording to law, but the first tree, the first man, was a miracle. 
This remains true, no matter what creative theory is held. 

Since the objection is so frequently made that miracles are a 
suspension of or interference with the laws of nature, it is in 
order to show the falsity of this position if possible. This ob- 
jection strongly appeals to many who put the problem in this 
way: “I cannot believe that God would first impose laws on 
nature, and then violate his own laws. What would be the use 
of making them if they were soon to be set aside?”” But does 
God set aside these laws? Miracles imply the introduction of 
a higher power than those which ordinarily appear, but they do 
not imply the superseding of the powers which are already 
present. Men do many things in which natural laws oppose 
them, as, for instance, when a building is constructed story after 
story. This process is in opposition to the law of gravitation, 
but that law is neither broken nor suspended. In fact, the sta- 
bility of the structure depends upon the continuance of that 
very law. So when a disease is cured by means of ordinary 
remedies, we do not consider any law suspended, but we do 
recognize the introduction of a new power. Why, then, is it 
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necessary to consider that natural laws are suspended when 
Christ heals immediately ? It is more philosophical to consider 
miracles as worked according to law than in spite of law. All 
the remarkable recent achievements of men have been made 
possible by their knowledge of natural laws. Man has not 
triumphed over law; he has triumphed through obedience to 
law. And the reason why his progress has been so slow is that 
he had to learn nature, the materials with which he had to work, 
by patient investigation. God, on the other hand, did not need 
to study nature, for it is his creation. He, because of his om- 
niscience, is able to re-combine forces and to produce results 
which we call miracles. 

A miracle is an effect wrought by God in a different way or 
in a higher sphere than man can understand. This conception 
of the subject, it is believed, will be acceptable to the scientist 
as well as in accord with the teaching of Scripture. Sir J. 
William Dawson, who is both scientist and theologian, recently 
expressed himself as follows: “My view is that the possibility 
of miracles is enormous, because God’s knowledge and power 
are infinite, and ours very small and limited. Anything God 
thinks proper to carry out that goes beyond what we know be- 
comes to us a miracle, and he may make it a sign for the ad- 
vancement of our moral interests. A miracle is really God car- 
rying out his higher designs in ways perfectly within his own 
power but beyond our power of comprehension of causes. The 
proximate causes of miracles are, however, sometimes revealed 
to us in Scripture.” 

A miracle is evidently an act seen from beneath. As we ob- 
serve the world, we see various realms or kingdoms rising suc- 
cessively above each other. Because man is able to observe all 
the kingdoms beneath him, and sees them apparently leading 
step by step up to himself as their goal, he naturally concludes 
that he is the apex of creation. He concludes that he is above 
all else because he is able to see and appreciate what is beneath 
him but not what is above him. Is man’s life so exalted that 
he cannot conceive a higher realm? No; the life of Christ, 
the only perfect man, can be interpreted only as he is regarded 
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as the gateway to the spiritual realm from which he came. 
Upon the border line between this life and that other, should we 
be surprised to meet that of which we have not heard and which 
we cannot explain ? 

A miracle is simply the exercise in a new way of almighty 
power, for the purpose, at times, of accomplishing ends not pro- 
vided for in the system of nature, and at other times for the ac- 
complishment of familiar ends, but more rapidly than usual. 
Physical scientists lay much stress upon the doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy. They teach that energy, in whatever form 
it appears, is a part of the whole store of energy,—that the sum 
of energy is unchanging, and that it can be changed from one 
form to another. This doctrine will answer as an illustration of 
another doctrine, which appears to the author better adapted to 
explain phenomena than that of the conservation of energy, 
namely, that it is God who works both in the natural and in the 
supernatural realm. 

An Indian story relates that a Brahmin, one of whose disci- 
ples had been perplexed respecting miracles, ordered a flower- 
pot filled with earth to be brought to him, and, having put a 
seed into it before the doubter, caused it to spring up, blossom 
and bear fruit, while he stood by. “A miracle,” cried the young 
man. “Son” replied the Brahmin, “what else do you see done 
here in an hour than nature does more slowly round the year?” 
At the wedding in Cana, the wine which the guests drank had 
been slowly matured by a mysterious elaboration, through light, 
heat and moisture. Christ’s production of wine out of water 
was more striking than the production of wine in the ordinary 
way only because rarer. As much of divine power was re- 
quired to produce wine in one way as in the other. Christ 
chose for once to make wine directly out of water in order to 
accomplish a special end. 

The question naturally arises, are miracles natural or super- 
natural? The reply to which the above considerations have 
been evidently leading, is that they are natural so far as God is 
concerned. The life, the character and teachings of Christ are 
all miracles, for they are inexplicable unless he is assumed to be 
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more than a mere man. And it should be remembered, before 
objection is made to miracles on the score of the invariability of 
natural law, that natural law includes the phenomena of human- 
ity as much as any other, and that we have the phenomenon of 
“the son of man” to deal with in deciding what natural law 
really is. 

From the study of the whole of Christ’s miracles, it is evi- 
dent that it is not easy to assign a purpose for every one of 
them unless we consider them to be the natural outflow, or 
overflow, of his divine energy. If he was indeed divine, he 
must almost necessarily have revealed at times what other men 
could not learn, and have done what other men could not do. 
Miracles are regarded as the appropriate concomitants of an in- 
carnate God. Just as some men of exalted nature or genius 
will at times unconsciously manifest their superior nature or 
power, so, as a natural consequence of his divinity, Christ lived 
in an exalted sphere and regarded the world not as his master, 
as was the custom of men, but as his servant. It is fitting to 
regard his miracles as evidences of his divinity, as is so com- 
monly done, but they are not evidences alone. They are the 
appropriate, if not the necessary actions of the Creator. “Christ’s 
greatest miracle was to refrain from miracles until he was thirty 
years of age.” 

It is possible for us to go a step further and show that mira- 
cles are, in a sense at least, natural so far as men are concerned. 
Christ has been prophesied as a messenger from heaven, and it 
was appropriate that he should perform miracles to support that 
character. If any one should appear, claiming to possess a di- 
vine character, we would spontaneously demand that miracles 
be wrought by him. This shows that we naturally believe mir- 
acles to be possible. 

Not only are miracles evidences for revealed religion ; they 
belong also to the religion of nature. They are so natural a de- 
mand of human nature that even religious unbelief does not rid 
the soul of a desire for them. None are so ready to give heed 
to spiritualistic drivellings as those who deny the resurrection of 
Christ. Man is conscious of a spiritual as well as a material 
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side to his life, conscious that he is going on to a purely spirit- 
ual existence. Hence, one of the cravings of his nature is that 
the veil between the material and the spiritual be removed. 
Christianity, since it satisfies the universal cravings of the human 
heart, and is also in harmony with the real science, is of a mi- 
raculous character. 

The Bible miracles, more than any post-biblical so-called mir- 
acles, seem naturally to have occurred because they fit the sys- 
tem of which they form a part. Jewish history and institutions, 
and the supernatural revelations and appearances in connection 
with them, form a whole. It is possible that mere testimony 
would not be sufficient to establish the Old Testament miracles 
if we did not find the appropriate conditions for, and results of, 
the miracles, in the experience of the Jews. It is even possible 
that there would not be evidence for the gospel miracles, suffi- 
cient to accredit them to the present age, if testimony was the 
only evidence for them. It is because the life of Christ, with its 
miracles, is seen to be the fitting climax of the long line of 
prophecy and of Jewish expectation , and because, streaming 
down from that life is a church history, in which is reflected his 
miraculous deeds, that thoughtful men adore and follow him. 

It is frequently objected that there is no order among the mir- 
acles, that they are accidental circumstances for which there is 
no more motive at one time than at another. But it may turn 
out, after all, that miracles are according to law. It is true that 
we can, at best, but inspect miracles from beneath, only catching, 
here and there, a glimpse of a higher realm, and it is, therefore, 
evdient that we are not in a position to generalize much in re- 
gard to them. If the physical scientist, with all his learning, 
had learned modesty, he would have been saved from many 
rash assertions. To assert that miracles are without order is as 
unreasonable as to assert that many so-called chance events are 
without order, simply because the law for their occurrence has 
not been discovered. For it is understood by every one who 
has learned to think, that there is no such thing as chance. 
There is just as good ground for assuming that miraculous 
works are controlled by general laws, according to which, all 
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things occur in the physical world. Did we but occupy a suf- 
ficiently elevated point of view, undoubtedly we should see 
that, “round him in calmest music rolls” even that which to us 
appears disorderly. 

It remains but to consider more specifically some of the more 
prominent objections to miracles. 

Hume created a great deal of discussion by asserting that 
miracles are contrary to experience, and that, therefore, they did 
not occur. But is it not appropriate to inquire, to whose ex- 
perience he refers? If he refers to his own and to that of his 
friends, he was no doubt correct. But there is abundant testi 
mony that miracles have formed a part of the experience of 
some men. What grounds have we for assuming that miracles 
are contrary to experience? To our ancestors, the present 
wonders of electricity and of steam were contrary to experience, 
but these things are a part of our experience to-day. Man can 
now do what he could never do before. And it is not reasona- 
ble to assume that God, who is both omnipotent and omniscient, 
cannot do that which has never occurred in our personal ex- 
perience. 

Another objection, which is likely to have much weight with 
those adept in the theories of modern science, is that drawn 
from the law of the conservation of energy. It is asserted that 
the sum total of the forces of nature is a fixed quantity. And 
also that nothing can be added to that sum and nothing taken 
from it. According to this theory, it is held that all the force 
which drives our machinery existed ages ago in the heat of 
tropical suns, then in vegetation, and ever since as latent energy 
in the coal beds. And it is asserted that the claim to add any- 
thing to that total is subversive of modern science. But it may 
be replied that the physician adds nothing to the sum of forces 
when he heals a disease. He simply makes use of remedies 
whose properties are well understood, and so brings about a 
change in the condition of the patient. Since this is so, must 
Jesus have added to the sum of forces in order to cure a fever 
or heal the darkened sight? Those who give exclusive atten- 
tion to physical science, are apt to exclude God altogether from 
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the active forces of his world. They deny that God is, or at 
least that he is present in the world, and so assume that if God 
works a miracle, he must act from outside the world. But the 
Bible assumes that God is present in the world,—that “in him 
we live, and move, and have our being.” The chemist is within 
the world, and he brings about new products and new forms of 
force, by re-combining the elements which already exist. Can- 
not God, who is in the world as really as the chemist, bring 
about new results—miracles—by re-combining the existing ma- 
terial forces, or by exerting his own power ? 

Probably objections to miracles are most frequently raised on 
the ground of the uniformity of nature. We are told that, as 
nature follows unchanging laws in all her operations, miracles, 
which are held to be interferences with the laws of nature, are 
impossible. It is true that nature’s laws are uniform, but let us 
inquire in what sense they are uniform. It is in accordance 
with nature’s laws that people, who live in the vicinity of certain 
swamps, should sicken and die of fever. But, by means of 
drainage, swampy land is often changed so that it produces food 
for the support of human life, instead of the germs which de- 
stroy. Nature’s laws remain the same but, in this case, another 
force, intelligently directed, has so operated as to entirely change 
the products of the land in question. Thus, by hundreds of re- 
sources of civilization, the operations of nature’s unchanging 
laws are so modified as to bring new and useful results. In 
view, then, of the control of man over nature, will any one say 
that the Creator cannot still more profoundly change the opera- 
tion of natural laws, since they are also his laws ? 
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ARTICLE VI. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR: A PLEA FOR ITS WIDER 
OBSERVANCE, 
By Rev. FREDERICK G. GOTWALD, A, M. 


There are many points in common between all who observe 
the Christian Year, whether they be Greek or Armenian, Roman, 
Anglican or Lutheran. And yet there are interesting distinc 
tions and differences. For example, in the eastern church the 
Christian Year begins with the fast preparatory to Easter, while 
with the western church the year begins on the fourth Sunday 
before Christmas. 

So in the western church usages differ as between the Roman 
and Protestant divisions, and again between the two main and 
original representatives of Protestants, the Lutheran and Angli- 
can. 

The Roman adheres closely and rigidly to its ancient usages 
The Lutheran and the Anglican (after a Protestant manner 
make the ancient usages conform to present needs. The An- 
glican practice is distinguished by greater order and more elabo- 
rate observances ; the Lutheran by less uniformity and regular 
ity, on account of the divisions between the German states. 

All, however, as originally suggested, have much in common 
In all, the different seasons, Sundays and feasts have special 
Gospels and Epistles, special Collects and Sequences, special 
Psalms and Introits, together with proper colors for the altar 
cloths and vestments. 

Our first word would be concerning the principle which actu 
ated our Reformers in the retention of the church year. They 
“changed only those customs which were contradictory tc 
Scripture and admitted only those feasts and days which are 
based upon Scriptures and separated from common days by a 
gospel fact.” They distinguished between th® use and the 

Vor. XXVIII. No. 4. 65 
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abuse of the system. They simply aimed to purify, reform and 
renew the church and all her right and ancient usages. 

Luther says: “Especially should all keep Christmas. Cir- 
cumcision, Epiphany, the Easter festival, Ascension and Pente- 
cost, un-Chiristian legends and songs which have been affixed 
to them being done away.” In this view Melanchthon concur- 
red, 

In the Augsburg Confession they say, (Article XV.): “Con- 
cerning ecclesiastical rites our churches teach that those rightly 
are to be observed which may be observed without sin, and are 
profitable for tranquility and good order in the Church.” In Ar- 
ticle XXVI.: “Among us, in large part, the ancient rites are dili 
gently observed. For it is a calumnious falsehood, that all the 
ceremonies, all the things instituted of old, are abolished in our 
churches.” 

Guericke, the Christian historian, says: “The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church retains every undoubtedly ancient festival:” 
But in doing so let us also remember that she thoroughly re 
jected all the unscriptural and superstitious abuses which grew 
up about this venerable institution of the Christian Year. Saint's 
days and festivals were being commanded daily, so that the labor 
of the common people was interrupted and they grew idle and 
immoral. Besides, the people grew into the idea that they 
earned merit before God by the mere keeping of the feasts pre- 
scribed by the Church. Such and many other abuses are con- 
demned in our confessions. And instead of these perversions 
and errors, the Reformers restored the Year of the Ancient 
Church, simple, consistent and time-honored. 

The old order and the pericopes were retained, many of the 
feasts were dropped, and the whole was conformed to the foun- 
dation plan of the gospels, the great features of which were the 
great facts in the lifeof our Lord. The Reformers /aid all stress 
upon the Word, and denied that sanctity inhered in special days, 
except as “the Word of God, in the order of its living events, 
sanctified them.” In this way and by this Scriptural standard, 
we find restored to us the Church Year in its purity. “Thus,” 
says Kliefoth, one of our ablest liturgiologists “through her ac- 
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knowledgement of the sacramentalness of the word of God, our 
Church was led to the right acknowledgement and use, not only 
of the service, but also of the Church Year, and was not (like 
the Reformed branch) so unfortunate as to wreck the whole 
Church Year, but rather restored it, according to its original 
idea, and its sound arrangement.” 

Let us now notice this Church Year in detail. 

The Church Year is divided into two parts, according as the 
epistles and gospels form two series which may be distinguished 
as doctrinal and practical. The first part extends from Advent 
to Trinity and is designed to commemorate the life of Christ on 
earth in its historic order ; that is, His Incarnation, Nativity, Cir- 
cumcision, Epiphany; His Baptism, Fasting and Temptation; His 
Agony, His Cross, His Death, His Burial; His Resurrection, His 
Ascension, and the Mission of the Holy Spirit. The object of the 
Scripture lessons in this period is to remind us of the benefit 
which we receive from God the Father through the meditation 
and atonement of God the Son and through the ministration of 
God the Holy Ghost. Hence, it properly concludes with Holy 
Trinity Sunday. 

In the second part, from Trinity to Advent, the portions of 
Scripture are, largely, miracles and parables ; selected with the 
view of instructing us to order our lives after Christ’s example. 

Thus the complete cycle is made up, half and first doctrinal, 
then half, and naturally so, practical outworkings. Both roots 
and fruits! 

During the Advent Season, the four weeks preceding Christ- 
mas, the Church celebrates the three-fold coming of Christ: (1) 
His lowly coming in the flesh—Matthew 21: 4; (2) His 
spiritual and daily coming into the hearts of the pious—John 
14: 23; and (3) His glorious coming in judgment—Mat- 
thew 24: 30. So that most properly it is observed not 
merely as an introduction to the Christmas festival, but more es- 





pecially as the “introduction for the whole Church Year, in whose 
successive parts the coming of our Lord in flesh to his work, 
the coming of our Lord to his Church, and the future coming of 
the Lord to judgment is declared.” During Advent season 
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the altars are clothed in violet, typical of a time of Christian 
sobriety ard preparation. 

Then follows the “dear, lovely feast of the holy birth of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as Luther calls the Christmas festival. On 
this glad day, with joy and thanksgiving, the church militant 
joins the heavenly hosts in the Gloria in Excelsis and with shep- 
herds and wise men and saints of all ages surrounds the manger 
wherein lies the incarnate Son of God in swaddling clothes. 
The nativity of Christ has thus been celebrated since the fourth 
century. 

Next comes the feast of the circumcision of our Lord, on 
January first, commemorating the active obedience of Jesus 
Christ to the law, in the fulfilment of a perfect righteousness, the 
liberty of the Christian in the abrogation of the old rite, and the 
lessons and greetings for the new year. 

On January 6th occurs the feast of the Epiphany, the earliest 
of the so-called Christmas festivals. It is referred to by Clement 
of Alexandria in 200; and by Chrysostom it is spoken of as an 
old and leading festival of the Asiatic Church. In the west this 
great feast can be first traced in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury. The design of it is to show our gratitude to God for ad- 
mitting the Gentiles to those religious privileges which had been 
confirmed to the Jews. In such privileges, certainly, we of the 
Gentiles should particularly rejoice. In the Epiphany there are 
really three Epiphanies or manifestations of our Saviour. The 
first is the one recorded in Luke 3, for which the day has 
sometimes been called the feast of the three Kings; the second 
is the manifestation of the trinity at the baptism of Christ ; and 
the third is the manifestation of his glory and divinity when, in 
Cana of Galilee, the water, in the presence of its maker, blushed 
into wine. All of these are set forth in the Scriptures appointed 
for this day. 

Then ensue the six Sundays of the Epiphany season whereby 
are set forth his real humanity; his divine nature ; his early 
miracles ; and, last, his transfiguration. This last gospel is pe- 
culiar to the Lutheran Church’s pericopes. 

But the minds and hearts are now called away from the 
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brightness and joy of the Advent; from the brilliance and tri- 
umph of his early manifestations; from the hopes and prospects 
of his early ministry, and we now look forward, amidst the 
gathering clouds of opposition, to the denial and desertion, dark- 
ness and death of Calvary. Lent is now upon us. The sorrow- 
ful experiences of our suffering Saviour are now to possess our 
hearts. We are to accompany him to the feast in Jerusalem ; 
be with him in his last encounters with his relentless enemies ; 
commune with him in his last supper; witness his excruciating 
agony in Gethsemane ; stand with him before tribunal and San- 
hedrin ; help bear his cross as he wearily ascends the place of 
the skull; weep with the faithful women at the base of the cruel 
cross; contemplate him there transfixed between earth and 
heaven, there having been lifted up to draw all men unto him ; 
there breathing forth messages of forgiveness and love, until, 
with a loud groan, his life goes out. To the contemplation of 
all this the Lenten season induces us, and more! It tells us the 
cause of all this anguish. It presents in resistless power the es- 
timate of the world’s sin for which he must thus suffer. It de- 
monstrates the matchless love of God in thus sending his only- 
begotten Son ; and of the Saviour in thus enduring infinite pain 
and disgraceful death that we might enjoy his infinite salvation 
and glorious immortality thereby. It thus moves us irresistibly 
to humiliation and fasting, to prayer and self-denial, to true 
faith and love, to a loving fellowship in his sufferings and a keen 
and lively appreciation of his coming resurrection. 

This Lenten fast originally continued only for forty hours, 
but, in course of time, other days were added, until in the eighth 
century the fast was observed during forty days. It thus agrees 
in length with other periods of sorrow and abstinence, for ex- 
ample: the rain of the deluge; the twice repeated fast of Moses ; 
the fast of Elijah; the space of repentance allowed the Nine- 
vites; and the fast of our Saviour. It is called Lent from the 
Anglo-Saxon, /encten, spring. It begins with Ash Wednesday ; 
so-called, from the ceremony described by Gratian, in which the 
Bishop put ashes and sack-cloth on the heads of those admitted 
to penance. It concluded with the Great Week, or Holy Week, in 
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which the catechumens are examined and confirmed, the passion 
history repeated and preached upon in daily services, the Holy 
Communion administered especially to the newly confirmed, 
Good Friday, with altar clothed in black, observed with great 
and yet hopeful solemnity. Good Friday has thus been cele- 
brated from the very first ages of Christianity. 
Thus his Church is brought forward to the joy of Easter, with 
a heart sincerely penitent, intelligently grateful and expectantly 
joyous. Then comes the chief of the festivals, the climax of 
the year, Easter Day, of which John Keble sings : 
‘‘Oh! day of days! shall hearts set free 
No ‘‘minstrel rapture’’ find for thee? 


Thou art the Sun of other days, 
They shine by giving back the rays. 


Enthroned in thy sovereign sphere 
Thou sheddest thy light on all the year; 
Sundays by thee more glorious break, 
An Easter day in every week. 

And week days, following in their train, 
The fulness of thy blessing gain, 

Till all, both resting and employ 

Be one Lord’s day of holy joy. 

Now everything is gladness. The churches resound with the 
mighty rapture of the Resurrection. Everywhere flowers and 
signs of life are seen. The altar is now adorned with white, 
like the tomb on the Resurrection morning. Immortality is now 
assured! The grave is now bereft of sting and power, and the 
risen Lord leads forth his Church with quickened hopes and into 
grander victories. Forty days of after-Easter joy and reassur- 
ance now follow, until the day of our Lord’s ascension, when, as 
King of Glory, the everlasting doors opened wide to receive him 
back into heavenly glory. This Festival of the Ascension has 
been observed from the very beginning of Christianity and ap- 
propriately concludes the work of the historic Christ. Now 
comes the week of expectation, that anxious period in which 
they tarried at Jerusalem earnestly expecting the promised 
Comforter. Hecomes on Pentecost. We call the day Whit-Sun- 
day, Wit-Sunday or Wisdom Sunday, in commemoration of the 
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wondrous gifts bestowed on the Apostles. The Jewish Pente- 
cost, it will be remembered, “celebrated the giving of the law on 
Sinai, fifty days after the Passover, so, after the same interval 
from the true Passover, when Christ was offered for us, the Holy 
Ghost was given to the Church.” Thus the Christian Church 
was founded in history and Whit-Sunday is its birthday. Red 
is the color of the day as signifying the cloven tongues of fire. 
Thus, with the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, the doctrinal por- 
tion of the Christian Year is concluded. 

The remainder of the year is the Trinity season. Trinity 
Sunday does not rest upon one distinct fact in the church’s his- 
tory, so that it is not surprising that there is no sure sign of its 
observance before the tenth century. It is dedicated to “the Holy 
Trinity and the undivided unity.” The remainder of the Church 
Year, the Sundays after Trinity, is the application to the lives of 
the facts commemorated in the doctrinal part, just as the pres- 
ent is the dispensation in which the Holy Spirit takes of the 
things of Christ and shows them unto us in his Church. The 
Gospels are selected from the parables and miracles and conver 
sations of our Lord, and the Epistles are a series of exhorta- 
tions to the practice of Christian virtues, taken chiefly from St. 
Paul’s writing. These now are the general seasons and chief 
festivals of the cycle of the Christian Year, briefly outlined. Be- 
sides, there are minor festivals ; for example, the Annunciation, 
Purification and Visitation of Mary ; St. John the Baptist’s Day ; 
St. Michael’s Day ; and Reformation Day, now being more and 
more observed. 

Such then, is a meagre delineation of the course of the Chris- 
tian Year and the import of its seasons. Much more might be 
said to further indicate the striking appropriateness of the var- 
ious lections which would fill in with better finish what, neces- 
sarily, is here only outlined in the rough. Suffice it to say 
that there are five Cardinal Festivals ; celebrating, respectively, 
his birth, his death, his resurrection, his ascension, his Comfort- 
er's coming. Adout these five major features the whole system 
revolves. Their observance the General Synod has, for years, 
recommended, for to celebrate these properly is to observe the 
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Christian Year worthily and to profess the Christian faith suf- 
ficiently, tor these five facts fix immovably the whole Christian | 
system. 

Our next effort will be to establish some of the preeminent 
merits which can be suggested for the plan of the Christian 
Year, and so for its universal observance. These merits I find 
to be of at least three kinds: AH¢storical, Scriptural and Prac- 
tical. Its historical merits are both striking and weighty. 

First: The Christian Year binds us with intimate bonds to 
the old Jewish year, and ever reminds us of the unity of that 
divine purpose which came through the latter to its successful 
consummation in the former. For certainly no one will claim a 
mere co incidence in the striking fact that Easter and Whit-Sun 
day of the new are the Passover and Pentecost of the old 
Memories both tender and valuable attach to the fact that ou: 
Lord, consistent Jew that he was, observed all the Jewish feasts 
most faithfully, and further that he saw fit to link his new dis 
pensation in its two chief festivals to the old, which he had so 
steadfastly honored and observed. Is it not an important indi 
cation to us of his abiding desire regarding the observance of 


ll established features which the Christian Year empha 


those we 
sizes? The objection that because we do not know exactly 
whether the days we observe are the correct ones does not hold 
as to Easter, Good Friday, Ascension Day or Pentecost, as these 
four can al! be identified by their relation to the Jewish year 
Dr. Schaff testifies: “As early as the second century we find 
them universally and without opposition observed, and this gives 
strong presumptive evidence of their existence in the Apostolic 
age.” 

Second: The Christian Year stands like a mighty monu 
ment to the triumph of the Christian faith over pagan and bar 
barian people. By gradual changes and accommodating pro 
cesses the Christian festivals superseded the cherished usages of 
of the peoples whom Christianity conquered. For it was the 
wise policy of the Christian bishops and missionaries to adopt 
and Christianize the feasts which had a firm hold on the popular 
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ife, whenever this was possible. Thus the church gained greatly 
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although contaminated temporarily, by making the very customs 
of those peoples the teachers of Christian truth. This was re- 
peatedly done with Egyptian, Roman and German usages, so 
that these festivals, like old battleflags, have not only their in- 
herent value as symbols, but the accrued prestige which comes 
from victories represented. 

Third: But especially has this system the merit of keeping 
us in agreement with the Ancient Church. “The great feasts 
date from the earliest ages, and new feasts are the natural out- 
come of Christian life; so that practically the Christian Year 
commemorates the history of which the Christian Church, to- 
day, is the product.” St. Paul kept Pentecost with the Gentile 
Christians of Ephesus; spent Easter of 58 at Philippi and then 
hurried on to keep Pentecost at Jerusalem, Acts 20 : 16. 
Polycarp testified in 160 that he had kept the Christian Pass- 
over, Easter, with St. John. Easter has been observed on the 
Sunday after spring full moon ever since the Council of Nicza, 
325. So by innumerable authorities, it could be shown that 
this venerable system has come to us through the ages—the 
gradual development of the life of the Church in those times. 
It thus perpetuates the bond of visible unity between all believ- 
ers, and gives us all the assurance and reverence that come from 
such ancient observances. And we need not hesitate to accept 
it because it comes to us through the corruptions of the Mediz- 
val Church, any more than we reject the Apostles’ Creed or the 
Word and Sacraments. But it thus acts as a bond of unity, 
venerable and universal, between all believers whether Eastern 
or Roman or Protestant. How thrilling, therefore, to feel that 
in this usage we are in unison with the Apostles themselves ! 

We shall now consider the Scriptural merits of the system. 
These we regard as far more important than any mere historical 
prestige acquired by venerable use. Indeed, the Christian Year 
finds its greatest value, as well as its greatest claim on our re- 
gard, for its thorough scripturalness. For after all, the Christian 
Year is nothing more nor less than the pericopes appointed to 
be read. These sections make the days what they are and their 
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absence would make invalid any observance of times or days 
The Christian Year, like the Christian Creeds, is only valuable 
as it rests on the word of God as it basis. But, better yet, this 
scriptural element is Christo-centric. While there is a general 
connection between it and the old Jewish pericopes observed by 
Christ and his apostles, just as our cultus is the child of that of 
the synagogue, in which Christ worshiped, yet its whole aim and 
tendency under the blessing of the Holy Ghost is to take of the 
things of Christ and show them to the world. This is the 
church’s prime mission, to thus make known to the world the 
inspired record day after day and Sunday after Sunday ; and de- 
pend on the Holy Spirit to honor and bless the truth thus sown. 

Take for instance that splendid series of the pericopes running 
from Advent to Trinity, constituting the doctrinal or festival 
half of the year. Herein are contained all those doctrinal facts 
which are the fundamental sources from which we derive all our 
doctrinal bearings. That series of facts, if faithfully believed 
and preached will preserve the church against every heresy from 
within and every errorist from without. It is a complete, full, 
rotund presentation of the essentials in the wonderful scheme of 
grace. So also through the balance of the year are these vital 
doctrines applied to the lives of men, with especial force in St. 
Paul’s epistles during the Trinity season. 

Thus we see that as the pericopes are the centre and essence 
of the Christian Year, so Jesus Christ in his mediatorial mis- 
sion and work is the heart and vital centre of these time-hon- 
ored lections. 

Notice now, finally, some of the practical merits of the Chris- 
tian Church Year. 

First, it unifies nature and grace. “It blesses the passing sea- 
sons in his name. It compels the planet on which he was cru- 
cified to mark in its vast orbit the successive stages of his Mes- 
siahship from Advent in meekness to his final Advent in glory.” 
It thus gives him lordship over nature, and instead of seculariz- 
ing the church cycle, it spiritualizes the entire order and process 
of natural things. Thus, year after year, especially on the mind 
of childhood, the impression on Christ the King and Lord over 
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the year of grace as well as of nature becomes most valuable in 
influencing that mind to his service. 

As Ahlfelt beautifully puts it: “As the earth moves around 
the sun, so the Church moves round the sun of divine grace; so 
she travels through the sacred history of the Saviour. Her 
spring is the lovely season of Christmas and Epiphany, when 
Christ is born. Her summer is the season of heat and the pas- 
sion time of Jesus Christ. And her harvest and autumn are the 
Whitsuntide days, when the Holy Spirit is poured out on the dis- 
ciples, and when in the long lovely Trinity Sundays one kind 
after another of the gifts of the triune God is born into the 
granary of the heart.” Then its presentation of a comprehen- 
sive and symmetrical view of Scripture is of immense practical 
value. For instance, under Cramner’s arrangement of the peri- 
copes and daily lessons, in every year, the entire Old Testament, 
except the strictly ritual sections of the Pentateuch, was read 
through once, the New Testament three times, and the Psalter 
twelve times. Its arrangement thus guarantees variety and at 
the same time continuity and entirety in scriptural presentation. 
It presents in its cycle the full-orbed, symmetrical and complete 
system of Christian truth. It thus obviates the possibility of a 
hobbyist or sensationalist in the pulpit. It assures the people 
that in the course of a proper season they shall receive every 
phase of this many-sided scriptural system; that no single 
phase or fact or doctrine shall be exalted to the disparagement 
or neglect of the many others, equally important. It plainly and 
regularly presents the great facts of the Gospel, always empha- 
sizing the sacramental or Godward features of Scripture and 
worship rather than the morbid and subjective human elements 
so much emphasized in these times. It early acquaints the 
young with scripture doctrine and history, so that, when grown, 
they will not be guilty of such conspicuous ignorance as that 
shown, recently, by a certain senator, who moved an adjourn- 
ment of that venerable and intelligent body from Ash Wednes- 
day until the following Monday, “so as,” he thoughtfully sug- 
gested, “not to be in session over Good Friday.” Every year 
thus becomes an educational course and by enabling the indi- 
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vidual to compare himself with the Scripture’s standard from 
season to season, and from year to year, it is eminently con- 
ducive to the production of a sound, rotund, conservative, spirit- 
ual growth. 

Again, the observance of the Christian Year would be a de- 
cided step towards the unification of the Christian Church. Al- 
ready it is observed by three-fourths of Christendom and with 
no prospect, however remote, of its discontinuance. With 
those, therefore, who do not observe it, we must look for a move 
towards union on this basis. And instead of a recently adopted 
and roaming observance of an inconvenient week of prayer and 
fasting in January, why not observe the time-honered Holy 
Lenten season or at least the historic week of the passion, as a 
time wealthy in sacred associations and eminently practical as a 
fitting climax to the church’s winter activities. And instead of 
the inappropriate International Series of Lessons for our Sunday 
Schools, which, for example, a year or two ago, placed the 
Christmas lesson in midsummer; the Y. M. C. A., the Y. P. S. 
C. E., and sundry other series of topics for our various meetings, 
which ignore the great Christian festivals and adopt an irrespon- 
sible and arbitrary order of lessons, instead of these, why not 
unite on a system of pericopes or scripture selections which are 
historically consistent, rational in arrangement, and ecumenical, 
both in time and extent, in their past and present observance ! 

The well-known Congregationalist, Dr. Washington Gladden, 
in his splendid word on “The Christian Pastor,” (1898) has some 
important words on the value and appropriateness of utilizing 
the lessons of the Lenten Season. On page 399 he says, “Is 
not this observance [the Lenton Season services] on the whole, 
a salutary one? Is it not well to concentrate our thought and 
desire, in this manner, upon the things that so deeply concern 
our peace? Might not all the churches appropriately choose 
this season, or some portion of it for daily service? There 
seems to be some tendency in this direction, and it may well be 
encouraged.” “A period favorable to special religious services,” 
says an experienced pastor, (Rev. Chas. H. Richards) “is the Len- 
ten Season. The attention of men is more readily arrested then; 
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there are fewer divisions to distract their thoughts when once 
turned to these momentous questions and the sacred and touch- 
ing events in the life of our Saviour which are associated with 
the observance of this season make it a particularly fitting and 
impressive time for evangelistic meetings. The very days speak 
of penitence, of consecration, and of grateful devotion to Christ.” 
And the same weighty reasons might be urged for the observ- 
ance of the Christian Year as a whole, as well as for the Lenten 
portion of it. For it has been quite well demonstrated that 
Christendom will never unite on any Puritanic basis of oblitera- 
tion, but why should it not agree on a basis so historic, so posi- 
tive and so scriptural as the observance of the Christian Year? 
May it speedly come! , 

Again, there is great practical advantage to both people and 
preacher in the year’s observance. It protects the people by its 
constant insisting upon the great central facts of the Christian 
faith, and guarantees to them the presentation of such funda- 
mental Scripture truth as vitally affects their spiritual life and 
growth. To the preacher himself its advanteges are many and 
weighty. But on this point let Bishop Brooks speak to us as 
preachers. “Look at the way the pulpit teaches. I venture to 
say that there is nothing so unreasonable in any other branch of 
teaching. You are a minister and you are to instruct these 
people in the truths of God. All the vast range of God’s rev- 
elation and of man’s duty is open to you. And how do you 
proceed? If you are like most ministers there is no order, no 
progress, no consecutive purpose in your teaching. You never 
begin at the beginning and proceed to the end of a course of 
orderly instruction. No other instruction ever was so given. 
No hearer has the least idea as he goes to your church, what 
you will preach to him about that day. He cannot get ready 
for your teaching. It is this observance of the Church Year to 
which we owe so much as a help to the orderliness of our 
preaching. It still leaves the largest liberty. It is no bondage 
within which any man is hampered. But the great procession 
of the year, sacred to our best instincts, with the accumulated 
reverence of ages, leads those who walk in it, at least once every 
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year, past all the great Christian facts, and however careless or 
selfish be the preacher, will not leave it in his power to keep 
them from his people. The Church Year, too, preserves the 
personality of our religion. It is concrete and picturesque. 
The historical Jesus is forever there. It lays each life continually 
down beside the perfect life, that it may see at once its imper- 
fection and its hope.” 

In concluding this plea we urge the observance of the Chris- 
tian Year universally because we have found that, (1) It is his- 
torical warranted ; (2) It is educational in principle; and (3) It 
is conservative and salutary in all respects. And it is being ob- 
served more and more universally from year to year. There 
seems to be a widespread renaissance in this regard. Repeated 
pleas are heard for its observance, coming from sources hitherto 
hostile; and may we not hope to see in our day this splendid 
and venerable system observed as extensively as that Gospel is 
preached which is its center and life ? 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE PRESS IN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH.* 
By Pror. Victor L. CONRAD, Pu. D., D. D. 

Journalism in the Lutheran Church in America, like that in 
all other religious denominations, arose from a very small be- 
ginning. 

In March, 1826, the Rev. D. F. Schaeffer began the publica- 
cation at Frederick, Md., of a small octavo monthly named “ Zhe 
Lutheran Intelligencer.’ This was the first Lutheran periodical 
published in America. It was continued in this form for five 
years, until 1831, when it was suspended for a few months, but 
was re-issued in the same year as a semi-monthly under the 
name of “Zhe Lutheran Observer.” The first numbers were 

*An address delivered before the Lutheran Congress of the General 


Synod, in the Parliment of Religions during the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago in September, 1893. 
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published at Gettysburg, Pa., and were edited by the Rev. Dr. 
S. S. Schmucker, Professor in the Theological Seminary. Soon 
after, it was transferred to the Rev. J. G. Morris at Baltimore, 
who became both editor and proprietor. In 1833, Dr. Morris 
transferred the Odserver to the Rev. Benjamin Kurtz, as editor 
and proprietor, who issued it as a weekly. In 1880, Dr. Kurtz 
conveyed the ownership of the Odserver to the “Lutheran Book 
Company” of Baltimore, but continued to be its editor. This 
arrangement was continued for about twelve years, when the 
Book Company was dissolved and the ownership of the paper 
was transferred to the Synod of Maryland in 1853, and Dr. 
Kurtz continued as its editor. In 1855, however, the Maryland 
Synod sold it to the Revs. F. R. Anspach, George Diehl and T. 
Newton Kurtz, Esq., and the Revs. F. R. Anspach and Diehl 
became corresponding editors, with Dr. Kurtz as editor-in-chief. 

During the next few years, several changes of proprietors oc- 
curred, in which the Revs. Anspach and Theophilus Stork be- 
came associate editors with Dr. Kurtz. 

In 1862, the paper was purchased by the Rev. Drs. George 
Diehl, Theophilus Stork and F. W. Conrad, and was conducted 
by them jointly until 1866, when it was transferred to the Luth- 
eran Observer Association organized for the purpose, and re- 
moved from Baltimore to Philadelphia, where it was conducted 
by Dr. F. W. Conrad as editor-in-chief, with Drs. Theophilus 
Stork and E. W. Hutter as associate editors. In 1870, Drs. 
Stork and Hutter retired, and Prof. V. L. Conrad became asso- 
ciate editor and continues in that position to the present time. 
In 1890, the Rev. Sylvanus Stall was added to the staff as an 
associate editor. 

The Odserver from its beginning until now, has been the or- 
gan of the General Synod, which represents the more liberal and 
progressive portion of the Lutheran Church in America, as dis- 
tinct from the General Council, the Joint Synod of Ohio, the 
Missouri Synodical Conference, and other general Lutheran bod- 
ies which are more conservative and strictly confessional, and 
which endeavor to maintain the exclusive spirit and usages of 
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the Lutheran Church in Germany and other countries of Europe 
where it is a state church. 

The Odserver has taken a prominent part in the theological, 
confessional and other controversies that have agitated the Lu- 
theran Church in this country for the last fifty years, but strives 
to maintain “the unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace” with 
those of the same household of faith from whom it differs. It 
maintains the doctrines and usages of the Lutheran Church in 
their integrity, not with an intolerant dogmatism, but with a 
liberal, yet conservative spirit. 

It is thoroughly Lutheran, not in a narrow, sectarian, but in 
the true historic, pietistic and ecumenic sense. It maintains and 
defends the confessional position of the General Synod on the 
Augsburg Confession alone, and in the liberal Christian spirit 
of its founders. Throughout its entire history, it has rep- 
resented not a faction or a party, but the general and predomi- 
nant views and tendencies of the ministers and congregations of 
the body to which it belongs. Between the extreme views of 
parties in the General Synod, the Odserver has sought to repre- 
sent a “golden mean,” in a tolerant Christian spirit. This is re- 
garded as the wisest and best policy to observe on the questions 
which have agitated the General Synod in recent years, and that 
are likely to agitate it in the future. 

It is not only Lutheran, but it is also thoroughly Evangelical. 
It advocates not only the work of the Lutheran Church in all 
its departments at home and abroad, but also the cause of tem- 
perance, and the fellowship and cooperation of Christians of all 
denominations in general efforts and movements for the promo- 
tion of Christian benevolence and reform. 

Its motto is the familiar one of the irenic Melanchthon, who, 
though not its author, observed its spirit in all the controversies 
of the Reformation. “In essentials, unity ; in non-essentials, 
liberty ; in all things, charity.” 

The foregoing sketch of the Odserver is presented not only 
because it is the first and oldest, and for many years was the 
only Lutheran journal in America, and is therefore the most ap- 
propriate representative of “The Press in the Lutheran Church ;” 
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but also because on its pages are recorded almost the entire his- 
tory and progress of the church in this country for the past 
sixty years ; and it is only the simple truth to say, that no true 
and complete history of the Lutheran Church in America dur- 
ing that time can be written, without drawing most of its facts 
and information from the columns of the Odserver. 


THE LUTHERAN STANDARD. 


The first number of the Lutheran Standard was issued as a 
small folio, at New Philadelphia, Ohio, in 1842, under the au- 
thority of the Joint Synod of Ohio, with the Rev. E. Greenwald 
as its editor. In 1844, the Rev. Greenwald resigned, and the 
paper was issued for a short time at Zanesville, Ohio, with the 
Rev. S. A. Mealy, as its editor. About a year after it was re- 
moved to Somerset, Ohio, where it was edited by the Revs. C. 
Spielman and Lehman. In 1847, its place of publication was 
changed to Columbus, Ohio, where the Rev. C. Spielman con- 
tinued to edit it until 1860, when the Rev. Daniel Worley be- 
came both editor and proprietor, and for several years issued the 
Standard at Marysville, Ohio. 

In 1864, the Rev. M. Loy took charge of it, removed it to 
Columbus and had the editorial management of it for twenty- 
six years. It is now edited by a Committee appointed by the 
Joint Synod of Ohio.* It was established to maintain the con- 
fessional position of that Synod, which accepts as binding the 
entire Form of Concord, and opposes pulpit and altar fellowship 
with other Christians and also with Lutherans of other general 
bodies. 

THE MISSIONARY. 

In 1848, the Rev. W. A. Passavant began the publication of 
a folio church paper at Pittsburg, Pa., called the J/tsstonary. It 
was issued there monthly for eight years, when it was changed 
into a weekly and continued thus until 1862. It was then 
transferred to a Publication Society organized in Philadelphia. 

*Its present chief editor is the Rev. Dr. Simon and Prof. G, H. Schodde, 
D. D., is news editor. 
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Its name was changed to Lutheran and Missionary, and was 
edited by the late Dr. C. P. Krauth, with a Pittsburg depart- 
ment under the editorship of Dr. Passavant. Some years later 
the name was changed to Zhe Lutheran and the Rev. Drs. 
Krauth and Seiss were its editors for a number of years. Since 
then several changes in its editorship have been made, and it is 
now edited without any personal announcement.* 

From its beginning, and throughout its successive changes of 
names and editors, Zhe Lutheran has advocated a more strictly 
confessional and exclusive type of Lutheranism than that of the 
General Synod, and when this led to the disruption of the Gen- 
eral Synod at Fort Wayne, Ind., in 1864, and when the General 
Council was formed in 1866, it became the representative organ 
of that body, and continues such to the present time. 

It maintains the confessional basis of the General Council, 
which requires that all the Symbolical Books of the Form of 
Concord be accepted “in every statement of doctrine, in its true, 
native, original and only sense.” Its form of subscription is the 
most strict and absolute of any Lutheran body in the world. 


THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN. 


In 1853, the Avangelical Lutheran was commenced at Spring- 
field, Ohio, in the interest of Wittenberg College, with the Rev. 
V. L. Conrad as editor, and Rev. F. W. Conrad as associate ed- 
itor. It was continued for about three years, when dissatisfac- 
tion arose in some of the Synods in connection with the at- 


tempted introduction of the “Definite Platform,” which the edi- 
tors declined to approve; in consequence of which the paper 
was transferred to and merged in the Lutheran Observer at Bal- 
timore. 


THE AMERICAN LUTHERAN, 


In 1864, the Rev. P. Anstadt, at the recommendation of the 
Rev. D. B. Kurtz, began the publication of the American Luth- 
eran at Selinsgrove, Pa., to promote the interests of the Mission- 

*It has since become the property of the General Council, with the 


Rev. Dr, G. F. Krotel as editor-in-chief, and G. W. Sandt, managing ed- 
itor. 
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ary Institute. He conducted it there as editor and proprietor 
for eleven years. In 1875, he removed it to York, Pa., where 
he continued its publication until 1877, when he sold it to the 
Lutheran Observer Association, and it was merged in that 
paper. 

THE LUTHERAN VISITOR. 

This representative of the Lutheran Church in the South was 
commenced as an individual enterprise, when the connection of 
that portion of the Church with the General Synod was broken 
off by the late civil war in 1861—"64. The unsettled and em- 
barrassed condition of the church at first necessitated a frequent 
change of editors, so that within fourteen years, it had for edi- 
tors the Revs. N. Aldrich, G. D. Bernheim, D. I. Dreher, W. S. 
Bowman, J. H. Honor, A. R. Rude, T. W. Dosh, and |. Haw- 
kins. Some of these served a few months, and others a few 
years. In 1876, the Rev. 1. Hawkins became permanent edi- 
tor, and with the aid of some assistants, he continued as such to 
the present time.* 

The Jl sttor represents the position and views of the Lutheran 
Church of the South—or rather of the Pietistic type of Luther- 
anism which prevails in most of the churches there, over against 
the exclusive type of extreme Confessionalism. It advocates 
revivals of religion, temperance, and also insists on the freedom 
of pulpit and altar fellowship, and in short, represents very 
much the true conservative and ecumenic Lutheran spirit of the 
General Synod, from which the Church in the South was sepa- 
rated during the Civil War. 

OUR CHURCH PAPER. 

This exponent of strict Confessional Lutheranism in the South 
was commenced at New Market, Va., in 1873, by the Rev. 
Socrates Henkel, who, with his two sons, is the proprietor and 
editor-in-chief. The Revs. Prof. W. E. Hubbert and J. A. Fox are 


*The Visitor is now published at Prosperity, S. C., with the Rev, Dr, S, 
Tr, Hallman as editor, and Mr. W. P. Honseal as managing editor. 
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associate editors, and the Rev. J. E. Bushnell is missionary ed- 
itor.* 

It was established to represent and advocate the exclusive 
type of Lutheranism of the Synod of Tennessee, which stood 
separate and independent until the United Synod of the South 
adopted the Form of Concord, when it united with that body. 
It is highly exclusive in its “richtung,” and opposes pulpit and 
altar fellowship with other Christians, and also with Lutherans 
of other bodies. 


THE LUTHERAN EVANGELIST. 


In 1876, the Revs. A. R. Howbert and W. H. Singley com- 
menced the publication of the Lutheran Evangelist, at Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, with Prof. J. H. W. Stuckenberg as chief editor 
In a few years it was removed to Fort Wayne, Ind., where the 
Keil Brothers published it, with Rev. W. H. Singley as chief 
editor, and Revs. Ort and Imhoff as associates. Two years later 
it was removed to Springfield, Ohio, where Drs. Stuckenberg, 
Ort and Helwig became its editors for several years, when Dr. 
J. F. Shafer took entire charge of the paper as editor and man- 
ager, and conducted it for a few years. Then the Rev. Singley 
again assumed the editorship with Rev. A. B. McMakin as his 
associate. A few years later the Rev. A. B. McMakin withdrew, 
and the Rev. Singley became the sole proprietor. Some time 
after, he sold it to the Hosterman Brothers, who engaged the 
Rev. E. K. Bell as editor for about a year, when Dr. S. A. Ort 
and Rev. L. S. Keyser became his successors. In 1892, the 
paper was sold to the Lutheran Evangelist Company of Dayton, 
Ohio, where it is now published and edited by the Rev. Dr. H 
R. Geiger and Rev. E. E. Baker.t 

The /vangelist was established to promote the interests of 
Wittenberg College, and to advocate the liberal, progressive and 
Pietistic type of Lutheranism of its founders, over against that 
of the Joint Synod of Ohio. After several changes in its 

*The name of the Rev. J. A. Fox does no longer appear as associate 
editor, 

tSubsequently the Rev. Dr. J. G, Butler became editor-in-chief, Rev. L. 
S. Keyser associate editor. At present Dr, Butler is sole editor. 
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“richtung” under the changes of its editors and proprietors dur- 
ing the last few years, it now advocates the type of Lutheran- 
ism for which it was originally established, in opposition to a 
more strictly confessional and liturgical type which has been de- 
veloped in the General Synod, and which now prevails in Wit- 
tenberg College and Seminary. 


THE WORKMAN. 


In 1891, the Rev. Dr. A. W. Passavant began the publication 
of a semi-monthly church paper at Pittsburg, Pa., called the 
Workman, and has edited it up to this time, with the exception 
of two years, during which his son, the Rev. W. A. Passavant, 
Jr., conducted it. One of its alleged aims was to furnish a 
cheap paper to those who could not well afford to subscribe for 
higher priced papers. It is conducted in the “richtung” of the 
General Council, and is especially devoted to Home Mission 
work among our foreign population, and the benevolent and 
charitable institutions founded by Dr. Passavant in different parts 
of the country.* 


THE LUTHERAN WORLD. 


The latest additions to the journals in the Lutheran Church 
is the Lutheran World. It was started in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
March, 1892. by a company of Lutheran ministers and lay- 
men, chiefly, it seems, to counteract the course and influence of 
the Lutheran Evangelist on the Common Service question, which 
had occasioned much dissatisfaction, excitement and controversy 
in the General Synod. Its proprietors were also dissatisfied 
with the moderate, conservative and irenic course of the Luzth- 
evan Observer on that question, and desired to have an organ to 
advocate their views. The Rev. Dr. E. K. Bell was at first an- 
nounced as its editor, but at present no personal editorial an- 
nouncement is made.t 

The journals whose origin and character we have just men- 
tioned, are the English Lutheran church papers now published in 

*It was since bought and merged in the Lwtheran, published in Phila- 
delphia. 

tit has since been removed to York, Pa. 
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the General Synod and in other general Lutheran bodies in the 
United States, and the limits of this occasion do not admit of 
including those of other languages. Besides those mentioned, 
however, there is our excellent J/issionary Journal, edited by the 
secretaries of our Church Boards, and some other monthlies 
published in the interest of our Young People’s Societies, and 
they are all doing a good work in promoting the objects for 
which they are designed. During the past ten or more years 
also, many wide-awake pastors in the General Synod, and some 
in other General Lutheran bodies, have published monthly and 
quarterly parish papers, and these have served the good purpose 
of pastoral letters, and awakened interest and activity in Church 
work in their congregations. 

It is true in respect to all the regular Lutheran Church papers 
mentioned above, that they were commenced and continued for 
many years under various difficulties, and at great pecuniary 
sacrifice and loss to those who published or conducted them. 
hese difficulties were occasioned by the lack of sufficient pat- 
ronage and support from the members of our churches. It was 
largely the result of a lack of interest and efforts on the part of 
the pastors to introduce them among their people. It is a sad 
fact, that until within a few years, comparatively few of our pas- 
tors recommended their church paper to the members of their 
congregations, or made any special efforts to introduce it into 


their families. As a result of such neglect of duty, some of 


their most intelligent members subscribed for and read the re- 
ligious papers of other denominations ; lost interest in the work 
of their own church, became interested in that of other churches 
and as a natural result, many such persons and their children 
have left the church of their fathers and entered other commun- 
ions. 

In consequence of the inadequate patronage extended to the 
papers of our church, they could not, and cannot rank in typo 
graphic style or literary ability and excellence with the leading 
papers of some other denominations, or with some general re- 
ligious journals which have attained a large circulation and can 


therefore afford to engage the highest literary and other talent to 
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contribute to their pages. Although the small patronage ex- 
tended to our Lutheran Church papers did not admit of such 
expensive journalistic enterprise yet, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties under which they have been issued and conducted—often 
by busy pastors and others who could devote only a portion of 
their time and labor to them—the ability, learning, and literary 
style displayed by the editors and many of their contributors in 
the discussion of the question which have agitated the Lutheran 
Church, will compare favorably with similar discussions in some 
of the ablest religious journals in this country. If any one is 
inclined to doubt this, let him refer to the old files of the Oé- 
server or Lutheran of former years, and he will find this estimate 
confirmed. In fact, he will discover that the theological and 
confessional questions which have been contested and thrashed 
over in our Church in almost every generation for centuries, have 
been discussed in our American Lutheran Church papers, with 
a thoroughness and ability which the present generation may 
imitate and perhaps equal, but cannot surpass. 

No religious journal can rise much above the general average 
of the literary ability, intelligence and culture of its ministers 
and people. If it is conducted chiefly to interest ministers, it 
will fail to serve its greatest purpose of instruction, edification 
and culture among the people; and this important fact is some- 
times overlooked by those who conduct them. 

Any one acquainted with the history and character of journal- 
ism in the Lutheran Church, must be aware of the significant fact, 
that every new paper started in the General Synod, after the 
Observer, whatever other interests it was designed to promote, 
became the exponent of some distinct dogma, theological ten- 
dency or type of Lutheranism which it advocated over against 
other views and tendencies which existed in the church. This 
has naturally occasioned dissension and controversy; created 
factions and parties in the Church, engendering strife, alienation 
and division, as illustrated most strikingly by the disruption at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., in 1864. Such results arise naturally and 
almost invariably out of the circumstances of each new paper 


It seeks to show the reason for its existence—its “raison d'etre,” 
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as the French say—by criticising and opposing those of differ- 
ent views. This provokes replies and controversy among breth- 
ren, disaifection and distraction among the people, and prevents 
the cordial co-operation of many in the work of the Church. 

The papers which represent the other general Lutheran bod- 
ies are influenced by similar considerations. They are all on 
the Confessional basis of the Form of Concord, and as they are 
intent on promoting its exclusive theological “richtung” or type 
of Lutheranism, they all oppose the liberal and ecumenic Luth- 
eran basis of the General Synod. Few numbers of their papers 
are issued that do not contain some disparaging allusion or thrust 
at the General Synod, or at some persons or things connected 
with it. 

That there should be freedom of discussion in the papers of 
the Lutheran Church of questions of interest and practical im- 
portance, or of doctrine or polity when proper occasions arise, 
is to me a self-evident proposition; but it should be conducted 
in a manly, candid, truthful and Christian spirit, and not in that 
of an intolerant dogmatism and assumption of superior Luth- 
eran orthodoxy by those of other Lutheran bodies who oppose 
the General Synod, or by any others who are in sympathy with 
or hold their views. 

In view of the foregoing, I venture to offer a few suggestions: 
Wendell Philips once remarked, that “religion has caused more 
quarrels than politics,” and I think the remark is well grounded 
in fact. Centuries ago it became a proverb that the “odium 
theologorum”—the hatred of theologians—was the bitterest of 
all hatreds. Their fierce and malignant controversies have often 
demonstrated the truth of the proverb. 

Now it is a reprehensible practice or vice, more or less pre- 
valent in the religious journalism of various denominations, in 
the past and at the present day, that some who engage in con- 
troversy misrepresent the views of those whom they oppose, 
and then criticise and refute their own misrepresentation as if it 
were the real sentiment of the person criticised. This is done 
by misquoting or garbling, by misapplying or wresting out of 
its connection, and thus changing and perverting the words and 
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meaning of an opponent. It is a humiliating fact that this has 
been done by some ministers of the Gospel of Christ, and that 
some Lutheran journals have furnished illustrations of it. 

A sad feature of this vice of religious journalism is, that the 
controversies which have furnished the most conspicious ex- 
amples of it, have not been about the great essential doctrines 
of the Lutheran Church, or of Christianity, because upon these 
there is a consensus of practical agreement; but about specu- 
lative views and theories of doctrines which are not clearly re- 
vealed in the Scriptures, which are therefore not properly con- 
fessional, and which are not essential to salvation or to Christi- 
anity. In regard to these, there are and always have been, and 
always will be, differences of views among Lutherans, as well as 
among other Christians, and not only should there be liberty 
allowed in regard to them, but in the discussion of them, the chief 
object should be not the refutation and disparagement of an oppo- 
nent, but the ascertainment of the truth. This.can and should be 
done without misrepresentation or personal reflections and impu 
tation of motives. I earnestly submit that this practice and 
vice of some disputants in our Lutheran church papers should 
cease. 

It is a momentous and significant fact, that the press at the 
present day, both secular and religious, exerts a more powerful 
culturing influence upon the people, than any other agency of 
modern civilization. The religious press is often more potent in 
its varied departments of instruction and culture in a congrega- 
tion than the ministrations of the pastor alone. It forms the 
sentiments of the people on all subjects and questions that interest 
or agitate the Church ; and those who conduct them are therefore 
invested with the gravest responsibility. They can promote ani- 
mosities, strife and division in the Church, or they can heal alien- 
ations among brethren; remove dissatisfaction and distraction 
among the people, and promote charity and peace in the Church. 

In all sincerity and in the fear of God, I humbly submit that 
this should be the aim of those who conduct our church papers 
The discussion of subjects of interest and of practical impor- 


VoL. XXVIII. No. 4. 68 
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tance, should be freely allowed, if conducted in a proper Chris- 
tian spirit. This is one of the chief uses of a church paper, 
and it should not be restricted or suppressed, when confined 
within the limits and requirements of manly Christian discus- 
sion. Such discussion in a church paper is not only interesting, 
but highly instructive and valuable as a means of promoting re- 
ligious intelligence and culture among the people. 

The Parliament of the Religions of the world is now in ses- 
sion in this building, during the Columbian Exposition, of which 
we form a part. The Congress of the Roman Catholic Church 
held its sessions last week. Cardinal Gibbons delivered the 
opening address, and in it he gave this word of good advice to 
his priesthood : 

“In all your discussions be ever mindful of the saying of St. 
Vincent of Lerins: /m mecessarits unitas ; in dubits libertas ; in 
omnibus caritas.” This is a truly Christian guide and motto. 
Although its origin and authorship have thus far been regarded 
as uncertain, I am inclined to think that the authorship as- 
signed by Cardinal Gibbons is probably the correct one. 

Dr. Schaff, who has traversed the history of the Christian 
Church through all the ages down to the present time, in his 
last volume, the History of the Reformation in Switzerland, 
makes this affirmation: “Heresy is an error; intolerance is a 
sin ; persecution is a crime.” 

This declaration, and the motto of St. Vincent just quoted, 
embody the consensus of enlightened Christendom at the pres- 
ent day, and I humbly commend them as guiding and govern- 
ing rules to all who conduct or contribute to our church papers. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
MELANCHTHON AND THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 
(CONCLUDED FROM VOL. XXVIII., p. 380.) 
By Pror. J. W. RICHARD, D. D. 


After stating, in harmony with the whole argumentation in 
these papers, that Melanchthon drew up the Augsburg Confes- 
sion “in the undeniable intention of approximating as closely as 
possible to the Catholic doctrines,” Ranke goes on to say: 

“I do not venture to assert that the Augsburg Confession dog- 
matically determines the contents and import of Scripture; it 
does no more than bring back the system which had grown up 
in the Latin Church to a unison with Scripture; or interpret 
Scripture in the original spirit of the Latin Church. That spirit 
had, however, wrought too imperceptibly to produce any open 
manifestation which could have served as a bond of faith. The 
Confession of the German Lutheran Church is itself its purest 
manifestation, and the one the most immediately derived from 
its source. 

“It is hardly necessary to add that its authors had no intention 
of imposing this as a permanant and immutable standard of 
faith. It is simply the assertion of the fact: ‘Our churches 
teach’—‘it is taught’—‘it is unanimously taught’—‘such and 
such opinions are falsely imputed to us.’ Such are the expres- 
sions Melanchthon uses ; his intention is simply to state the be- 
lief which already exists. 

“And in the same spirit he wrote the second part, in which he 
enumerates and explains the abuses that had been removed.”* 

Melanchthon’s correspondence with the Evangelicals, and his 
correspondence and negotiations with the Catholics, both during 
and after the reading of the Confession, show conclusively that 
both he and the Evangelical princes were intent upon making 
peace, though not at the cost of what they regarded as funda- 


*Hist. Reformation, V : 1X. 
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mental truth and sound doctrine. Melanchthon’s whole theo- 
logical life, indeed, was an effort to reproduce and to restate the 
consensus of the teaching of the Catholic Church. Time and 
again he affirms that he will not be the author of a new doc- 
trine. In the Epilogue to the first part of the Confessio Variata, 
he says: “We do not despise harmony with the Catholic 
Church, nor is it our intention to introduce into the Church any 
dogma that is new and unknown to the Holy Church, nor do 
we wish to advocate godless or seditious opinions which the 
Catholic Church hath condemned.’’* 

In his Will, written in 1539, he declares his adherence to the 
Apostles’ and the Nicene Creed, and makes confession “of the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church of Christ.”"+ He published his 
Commentary on the Nicene Creedt in the year 1550 for the pur- 
pose of showing the harmony of the Lutheran doctrine with 
that of the Ancient Church. In his famous open letter, written 
in 1549, in refutation of the calumnies of Flacius, he appeals to 
the Loct Communes, and says: “In that book I did not aim to 
set up any new doctrine, but faithfully to embrace the common 
doctrine of those churches which adopted the Confession pre- 
sented to the Emperor, Anno M. D. XXX., which I consider 
the invariable doctrine of the Catholic Church.” Again: “I am 
satisfied that this doctrine is the invariable doctrine of the Cath- 
olic Church of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


” 


§ In his private corres- 
pondence he constantly reiterates his adherence to the catholic 
consensus, and his determination to reproduce that consensus in 
his teaching. The later editions of his Loct show the greatest 
respect for the Fathers, and the abiding determination not to 
propound or defend a new dogma. This was in harmony with 
the cast of his mind, which was antiquarian and reproductive, 
rather than original and speculative. 

For its conservative character, its ‘adherence to the catholic 

*C. R. (Corpus Reformatorum, containing in 28 volumes the works of 
Melanchthon and many other original letters and documents,) XXVI, 
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373, 
tC. R. IIL, 825 ef segg. tC. R. XXIL, 193 ef segg. 
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censent, the Lutheran Church is indebted mainly to Melanch- 
thon. In writing the Confession, his aim was to show that the 
Evangelicals had not departed from the genuine principles of the 
Catholic Church, and that consequently they ought to be tole- 
rated in the Empire. The prime object proposed by the Diet 
was the removal of dissensions and errors, and the restoration of 
fellowship and unity in one Church.* The Evangelicals were 
accused of holding errors and heresies which had been rejected 
by the Catholic Church. They are now put on trial; they are 
required to present in writing what they believe and teach. The 
Confession is their response or defense. From the very nature 
of the case it could not be an w/timatum. It could only be “the 
assertion of a fact.’ It could be a confession of faith only in so 
far as it set forth the doctrines held at that time, and the errors 
rejected in the churches of the subscribers, who close their Con- 
fession by saying: “The foregoing Articles we have, in con- 
formity with the Edict, desired to submit as an evidence of our 
Confession and of our doctrine. If any one should be found 
who has any objection to them, we are ready to give him fur- 
ther information with reasons from Holy Writ.” This is a dec- 
laration that the Confession is open to expansion and improve- 
ment; that is, the confessors reserve to themselves the right of 
adapting it to new exigencies, of making it a better expression 
of their faith, and a better refutation of the errors that had been 
charged against them. Of a fixed and unchangeable form of 
expression they had no thought. They did not even make an 
Official copy, or authorize a text. Hence there is no such 
thing as an authentic text of the Augsburg Confession. What 
changes were made in both German and Latin during the forty- 
eight hours that intervened between the signing of the Confes- 
sion on Thursday afternoon, June 23rd, and the public reading 
of it, June 25th, may never be known. It is known only that 
Melanchthon continued to change it up to the hour of the read- 
ing, and that he wrote, June 26th, that he would have changed 


it more, had the counselors permitted him to do so.t The 


*Firstemann's Urkundenbuch, I., 8. tC. R. IL, 140. 
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originals have been lost, and all the transcripts and manuscript 
copies differ from each other and from the first Melanchthonian 
edition of 1530-1531. It was long thought that the German 
original had been discovered in the imperial archives at May- 


ence, but it has been demonstrated by Weber that this, like 


many others, is a transcript without authentic value, made before 
the Confession had been signed ; and yet it is the original of the 
copy in the Book of Concord ;* that is, the German Augsburg 
Confession in the Book of Concord does not represent the text 
subscribed by the princes and the cities ; but an earlier and de- 
fective text. The same may be said, though with different his- 
torical relations, of the Latin Confession in the Book of Con- 
cord: It is not a diplomatic reproduction of the Latin text 
signed at Augsburg. Indeed it must be said once for all that 
there zs not now, and there never has been, a Confessio Augustana 
Invariata. Hence it is absurd for men to talk about an “Un- 
altered Augsburg Confession,” and about the “true, native, orig- 
inal and only sense” of the Augsburg Confession, and to say that 
those who subscribe the Confession, “must not only agree to use 
the same words, but must use and understand those words in 
one and the same sense.’”+ No two manuscripts of the Con- 
fession contain “the same words.” The Augsburg Confession 
was not read before Charles V. in “the same words” in which it 
had been subscribed by the princes and the cities two days be- 
fore. Of Melanchthon’s Zattio Princeps, that is, the first printed 
edition, 1530-1531, quarto, there are three varieties, with not 
unimportant verbal differences inter sese.{ Moreover, the Editio 
Princeps differs not only verbally, but materially from the Orig- 
inal as delivered to the Emperor. 

1. There are reasons for believing that the word vescentibus, 
“to them that eat,” was not in Article X. of the original. It is 
wanting “in two copies of the Augsburg Confession,” and in 

*Oehler, Syméoltk, 2nd ed., 134. 

| Fundamental Principles of Faith, etc. Minutes of the General Coun- 
cil, Evang. Luth, Church, 1866, 

tC. R. XXv1., 251-5; Weber, Critical History of the Augsburg Confes- 
ston, I1., 14 e¢ segq. 
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“the complete copy of the first form of the answer to the evan- 
gelical confession,” which repeats the articles of the Augsburg 
Confession.* The presence or absence of this word materially 
affects the sense. The word is found in the other manuscript 
copies,t but it is not at all improbable that it may have been 
stricken from the copy signed by the princes and cities, or it 
may have been stricken out later by Melanchthon. Indeed it 
may never have appeared in this particular copy, which was 
signed and delivered to the Emperor. 

2. It is documentarily certain that the antithesis to Article 
XIII. was added by Melanchthon in the Zditio Princepst In 
the Original the Article was as follows: De usu sacramentorum 
docent quod sacramenta instituta sint non modo ut sint notae 
professionis inter homines, sed magis ut sint signa et testimonia 
voluntatis dei erga nos ad excitandam et confirmandam fidem in 
his qui utuntur proposita. Itaque utendum est sacramentis ita, 
ut fides accedat, quae credat promissionibus, quae per sacramen- 
ta exhibentur et ostenduntur. 

The Article in this form was unqualifiedly approved by the 
Catholic Confutators. In the first Confutation they say: “In 
this article the princes differ in no respect from the true doctrine 
of the Catholic Church.”§ In the Confutation of August 3rd, 
they say: “The thirteenth article gives no offence, but is ac 
cepted.” And as further evidence that the article is entirely ac- 
ceptable, they request that the doctrine contained in it be ap 
plied to the seven sacraments of the Church.|| 

In the Eaitio Princeps Melanchthon adds the antithesis, which 
“condemns those who teach that the sacraments justify ex opere 
operato, and do not teach that faith which believes the remission 
of sins, is requisite in the use of the sacraments.” 

The antithesis does not appear in any of the manuscript cop 

*Miiller’s Symbolik, 257; J. T. Miiller, 795; Ficker’s Die Konfutation, 
XVI and 40. 

tC. R. xXxv1., 278. tFicker, 48. Miller, 257. 

@Ficker's Die Konfutation, 49. 


||Francke’s Libri Symb., App. Quint. 5. Jacobs’ Book of Concord, i1., 
217. 
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ies of the Confession, nor in the first Catholic Confutation. Fa 
bricius, a Catholic writer, says expressly that it is wanting in 
the copy delivered to the Emperor.* 

No one will deny that this antithesis is materia/. It adds to 
the matter of the Confession. It brings into it a new thought 
Save possibly Article IV. there is nothing more important, noth- 
ing more directly and positively anti-Romish, in the entire Con 
fession than this antithesis. It is aimed right at the heart of the 
Romish system. For ten years or more both Luther and Me- 
lanchthon had opposed the ofus operatum. Eck and others had 
valiantly defended it. It had so entered into the Roman Cath- 
olic system, that at the Council of Trent it was officially de 
clared a “canon” of the Church. It would have been impossi- 
ble for Eck, Cochlaeus, Wimpina, Fabri, and other Confutators, 
to approve Article XIII. as it now stands. As well expect them 
to approve Articles IV. and VII. When Melanchthon saw the 
Confutation, he undoubtedly perceived that the article in ques 
tion was defective, that the enemy had misunderstood or min- 
construed it. As it appears in the original form, there was noth- 
ing to show that the Lutherans had rejected the opus operatum 
in the use of the sacraments. The misapprehension could be 
most easily removed by adding the antithesis. Though what- 
ever may have been the motive, the occasion, or the prompting 
cause, it is certain that it appears first in the Aditio Princeps 

3. Bertram has shown that the antithesis to Article XVIII 
also appeared for the first time in the Aditio Princeps.+ It is not 
found in any of the manuscripts, nor is it given by Fabricius,} 
who claims to have made his copy from the Original, a claim 
which is conceded by Bertram,§ and by Chytraeus. 

This antithesis is also a material addition to the Confession 
It assists very much in defining the Lutheran doctrine of the 
Will. The e¢ altos, “and others,” is understood, as shown by 
the Apology, to have direct reference to the Romish theologians 

*C. R. XXvVI. 280, n. 49. 

t Beytrag z. Crit, Geschichte d. Augs. Conf., 14. Miiller, 258. 
tc. R. XXVIL., 284 n 16. 
¢Beytrag, 8-10. Historia A. C., 1576, fol. 2. 
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who “teach that without the aid of the Holy Spirit, man can 
love God and keep his commandments.”’* 

These examples are sufficient to show that the Eaitio Princeps 
did not reproduce the Augsburg Confession as it was delivered 
to the Emperor. It is not at all improbable, that the discovery 
of the originals would create some surprise, though it is alto- 
gether improbable that they would reveal any important differ- 
ences in doctrine, save possibly in Article X. The manuscripts 
are sufficient guarantees of sameness of teaching. As neither 
Melanchthon nor the princes had kept a copy of the originals 
as they were delivered to the Emperor, it would have been im- 
possible for Melanchthon to have made a verbally exact or dip- 
lomatic copy. Nor was any such thing as verbal accordance, 
or sameness of words, thought of at that time. Substance of 
doctrine was the all-important thing. If upon further reflection, 
or after reading the Confutation, Melanchthon discovered that 
another form of words or an additional clause or sentence would 
serve to remove ambiguity or misapprehension, or would more 
clearly exhibit the teaching of the Protestant churches, it would 
be exactly in harmony with the whole course of his earlier pro- 
cedure, to make the desired changes. Such changes when made 
would be applauded, for the Confession did not then have the 
authority of an ecclesiastical symbol.+ It stood for a present 
fact. Its author and subscribers so little thought of it in its 


* Book of Concord, New Market, 280. 

tDr. J. T. Miiller, whose Astorico-theological Introduction is a classic 
wherever the Symbolical Books are known, speaking of the period of 
the Reformation, says: “At that time the Confession and Apology were, 
indeed, regarded as general confessions, but by no means as symbolical 
writings in our sense of the term,” p. LXvill. Rudelbach, a very prince 
of confessionalists, says: “When persons still lived more in the clear oral 
word of the Confession, and gnawed less around the written Confession ; 
when persons were not ashamed to receive in trust and confidence what 
was supposed to proceed from a believing heart and confession; when 
persons generally still lived in the period of doctrinal development, which 
in many respects had not yet been completed, then it could not be ex- 
pected that the letters should be weighed and the syllables counted as is 
done in epigraphs.” isleitung in die Augs. Conf., 107. 
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future relation to the Church, that they did not even deign to 
keep copies of the originals. They thought they had dis- 
charged their duty to their churches, and answered the summons 
of the Emperor, when they read and delivered the Confession. 

It is due to causes outside of the subscribers that the Confes- 
sion was published ; and it is well to bear in mind certain facts 
connected with the history of the Editio Princeps. 

1. “That it was issued solely as a private act of Melanchthon, 
of course in the interest of his party, that is, in behalf of the 
truth.”* The subscribers did not order it, and as it appeared, it 
was not, speaking diplomatically, their Confession. It was an 
altered Confession ; in part, a private work of Melanchthon. 

2. This edition was published for the purpose of counteract- 
ing the evil influence of the several editions, six German and 
one Latin, which had been published by avaricious book-sell- 
ers. 

3. This edition was not prepared from the originals, but 
from what Melanchthon calls “a trustworthy copy,” ex exemplari 
bonae fider. The author does not pretend to give a faithful re- 
production of the originals ; on the contrary he expressly says 
in the Preface: “It was necessary to publish a revised and 
amended edition.” 

This is proof positive that Melanchthon did not place the 
meaning of the Confession in the letter, and that he was not 
careful about “the same words.” From the very beginning he 
revised and amended it, so as to make it a more accurate expres- 
sion of the evangelical faith, and to guard it better against mis- 
apprehension. In regard to his honesty of purpose in making 
these changes and improvements, and in regard to his right to 
make them, there never has been a question among Protestants 

*Kollner, Syméolik, I., 232. Similarly Zickler: “Though he (Melanch- 
thon) acted with the knowledge and consent, yet in no sense by command, 
of the Elector. The authentic edition prepared by him does not indeed 
have the significance of an official act of the Evangelical estates. It re- 
sulted only from the interest of the author, which in the present instance 
was essentially the same as that of the entire evangelical party.” Axgs- 
burg Confession, p. 33. 

tMelanchthon’s Preface, C. R. XXVI., 259. 
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His work was approved by his co-religionists, and his first edi- 
tion has been called “the Unaltered Augsburg Confession,” 
though in reality, as we have already demonstrated, there is no 
such thing as an uwxaltered Augsburg Confession. 

These facts are significant. Kaiser, an Erlangen Professor 
of Theology, a thorough Lutheran, writing on this subject, says: 
“The matter is more important than might at first sight appear ; 
for here we have the incontestable proof that Melanchthon, even 
in the original edition, unhesitatingly changed and improved 
whatever did not stand in vital relation to doctrine, whether in 
the German or Latin Original which was delivered to the Em- 
peror. The archival manuscripts and the pre-Melanchthonian 
Latin edition have tota. But the amiable Melanchthon, then 
thirty-three years old, in such small changes did not think of his 
glory, or of diplomatic exactness, but of a strong, true and simple 
refutation of the adversaries, so that even during the printing 
he made improvements.”’* 

The Laditio Princeps was published the last of April or the 
first of May 1531.+ But Melanchthon was not satisfied with it. 
In September or October of the same year he issued a new 
Latin edition in octavo.t This he did, not in secret, but with 
the knowledge of his friends, Luther included. “His purpose 
was to present the system of the Evangelical Church, especially 
the doctrine of justification, with more clearness and distinct- 
ness.”§ There can be no doubt that this edition is an improve- 
ment on its predecessor, though the changes are not many nor 
great.|| And it was so entirely acceptable that it threw its pre- 
decessor in the shade, and caused it for a long time to be forgot- 
ten. Weber says: “This improved Latin octavo edition of the 
Augsburg Confession and Apology had the fortune at the 

* Beitrag z. Krit. Lit—Geschichte * * der Augsb, Conf., quoted in 
C. R. Xxvi., 254. All the MSS., and the pre-Melanchthonian Latin edi- 
tion, have fota dissensio in the Epilogue-Prologue. The Zaditio Princeps 
has simply dissensio. C. R. XXVI., 291, . 55. 

+Weber, II., 83. IC. R. XXvi., 337. Weber, I1., 56. 


2Weber, 11., 86. C. R. I1., 506. 
See articles compared in Weber, I11., 86 ef segg. 
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Naumburg Convention in 1561, of being furnished with a Pref- 
ace and of being signed and sealed as the original—which 
shows how little the theologians of that time knew about the 
Melanchthonian editions, and how little they were able to dis- 
tinguish one from the other.”* 

This octavo edition was taken by George Rorer into volume 
IV. (1558), of the Jena edition of Luther’s works ; into the Cor- 
pus Doctrinae Thuringicum (1570), prepared by Flacius and 
others in direct opposition to the Corpus Doctrinae Philippicum— 
a proof of the ignorance that sometimes entered into the anti- 
Philippistic hostilities of the period. Peucer, Melanchthon’s 
son-in-law, had this octavo edition printed in volume I. (1562) 
of the Wittenberg edition of Melanchthon’s works as the first 
edition; and Nicholas Selneccer placed it in the first Latin edi- 
tion (1580) of the Book of Concord, which, as he says in the 
title, “was published in the name of the princes and estates.”’+ 
Thus for almost fifty years the Aditio Princeps had been quite 
forgotten. Lutherans of all tendencies were using a second re- 
vised edition without knowing it; and the authors of the Form 
of Concord were appealing to this as “the original Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession delivered to the Emperor Charles V. at 
Augsburg in the year 15 30, at the great Diet.” 

Weber says that “Melanchthon did not have this varied edi- 
tion printed again at Wittenberg. The reason undoubtedly is 
to be sought in the fact that then already he was engaged in 
preparing the large Vanata which appeared in 1540.” What 
Weber says here has reference to the Latin Confession. In 
1533 Melanchthon published the Confession in German, enlarged 
and improved in articles 1V. V. VI. XII. XIII. XV. XX.§_ This 
edition was placed in volume IX. of the Wittenberg edition of 
Luther’s Works; in the Philippistic and Pomeranian German 
Corpora Doctrinae ; and in the Saxon Visttation Articles of 1555, 
ordered by the Elector Augustus, and thus authorized and legally 


*Weber, I1., 98. tC. R. xxvi., Weber, 11., 85, 102. 

t Form of Concord, Epitome. 

2Weber, II., 57, 59, 81. Kéllner, Symbolik, 1., 347-7; C. R. XXVL., 
695; Feuerlin, Bibliotheca Symbolica, 45. 
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introduced into the churches and schools of Saxony, as the Con- 
fession “delivered to the Emperor at the Diet held at Augsburg 
anno 15 30.”* 

Weber gives strong reasons for believing that this edition was 
also signed by the theologians at Schmalkald in 1537, and has 
demonstrated that as a reprint it was laid before the Diet of 
Worms in 1541.+ Certain it is that the amended and enlarged 
German edition of 1533 had a remarkable career. It is alto- 
gether probable that for a long time it completely supplanted 
the German Faditio Princeps of 1531. 

But all these editions, both Latin and German, original and 
amended, declare, each by its title, that it is the Confession of 
faith delivered to the Emperor at the Diet of Augsburg, anno 
15 30,—thus furnishing a guarantee of honesty and sincerity on 
the part of Melanchthon, viz., that he did not intend to change 
the doctrine of the Confession, but to elucidate it, to improve 
the form of statement, and to render the Confession less suscep- 
tible of being misunderstood. Indeed this is exactly what he 
says in two letters,[ in which he refers to the revision of the 
German Confession. He is particularly intent on improving the 
articles on Original Sin and Justification. Turning now to Ar- 
ticle Il. of this revised (1533) German edition, we find that it 
has received an addition of numerous important words which 
aid materially in the elucidation of the article; while Article IV. 
is expanded to about three times its original size, and is one of 
the clearest and most satisfactory expositions of Justification by 
Faith ever penned. 

There can be no doubt that Melanchthon’s contemporaries 
would regard this amended edition of 1533 as a great improve- 
ment on its predecessors, both Latin and German, and it is to a 
high degree probable, that when the theologians say at Schmal- 
kald they “have re-read the articles of the Confession which was 
presented to the Emperor at the Diet of Augsburg,” they mean, 
for German, this edition of 1533, since Melanchthon’s original 


*Weber, II., p. 72-3. Airchenordnung, fol. 289. tWeber, II., 316-320. 
IC. R. XXvI. p. 624-5. 
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edition was well known to them, and did not need to be ex- 
amined anew by them. 

But whether Melanchthon’s colleagues, and especially Luther, 
counseled and assisted him in the preparation of ¢iese new edi- 
tions, can be neither affirmed nor denied. In his open letter,* 
to which reference has already been made, he says: “I have al- 
ways submitted all my writings to the judgment of our Church 
and of Luther himself. I particularly asked Luther for his 
opinion.” It will be remembered that on the title page of the 
presentation copy of the ditto Princeps, Melanchthon wrote: 
To Doctor Martin, with the request that he read and correct.+ 
That Luther annotated this copy is certain. Dr. Maximilian 
Morlin tells us that he saw this presentation copy; that at var- 
ious places Luther had annotated it; that he himself copied 
Luther’s annotations into his own copy of the Fditio Princeps.t 
Weber tells us that he saw Morlin’s copy in the ducal library at 
Gotha, and says that it is liberally annotated. Whether Melanch- 
thon saw and used Luther's annotations or not, or whether he 
consulted Luther in particular about the new definitions and ex- 
plications that he meant to introduce into the revised editions of 
the Confession is not a matter of record. We may venture an affir- 
mative conjecture, basing it on Melanchthon’s well-known habit 
of consulting Luther on all important ecclesiastical and doctrinal 
questions. But there can be no doubt that Luther knew of and 
used the revised editions, which were in everybody’s hands, and 
which so soon supplanted the Aditio Princeps. To know of and 
to use them was to approve them. Even to let them pass un- 
challenged was to approve them. Melanchthon’s request for 
emendations involved on his part both the desirability of change, 
and the probability that changes would be made. We know 
from Luther’s correspondence that he himself did not regard the 
Confession as entirely satisfactory, as incapable of improvement. 
In this he was at one with Melanchthon. Luther could have no 
private reasons for preserving the Lditio Princeps intact. Me- 
lanchthon could have no private reasons for changing it. On 


*C. R. vit., 478 e¢ segg. 
+LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, July, 1898, 330. tWeber, 11., 296. 
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this point the words of Weber are as apples of gold in pictures 
of silver: “That Melanchthon sent a copy of the Confession 
and Apology to Luther for emendation is a lasting honor to his 
character. It shows his great modesty, which is evident from 
so many of his transactions. Had he been ambitious of praise 
had he like many a writer regarded his work with partiality, 
with the eyes of self-love, he would not have submitted to cor- 
rection. But this circumstance proves also that Melanchthon 
and Luther regarded the Confession and Apology very differ- 
ently from what so many blind zealots and heresy-hunters of 
later times have done. For they did not look upon them as 
the clear sun in midday, but as the light coming up in darkness, 
whose flame having dispersed the mist and fog, must be 
strengthened and nourished, in order that it may burn ever 
brighter and clearer, and wholly drive away the darkness. 

“Melanchthon’s various letters to his friends, Camerarius, 
Brentz, and others, show how he studied to present ever more 
plainly and clearly the truths of the Evangelical doctrine con- 
tained in the Confession and Apology, and to guard them from 
all misunderstanding. I need not again quote those letters. 
They show how those variations of the improved Latin and Ger- 
man Confession arose. 

“It is easy to perceive how Melanchthon was induced to im- 
prove the Confession. He knew only too well that the essay 
prepared and engrossed in haste, so to speak, here and there re- 
mained incomplete. Moreover, at the Diet the Confession had 
been subjected to a Confutation, and had not been accepted by 
the opposite party. And as the Confutators and other contro- 
versial theologians of the Romish Church of that time misun- 
derstood the Confession in many passages, who dare wonder 
that Melanchthon should feel constrained to expand and to per- 
fect the first essay? He proceeded in the same way with all 
his writings, especially with his Zoct, which show how the tree 
of truth became more and more deeply rooted, and brought 
forth flowers and fruit, and how he made it his duty to lop off 
that which had become barren.”’* 


*Weber, I1., 398-9. 
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What Weber has said here with reference to the earlier varia- 
tions, applies with equal force to the great Latin Variata or A/ 
tered Confession of 1540. June 25th, 1533, Melanchthon wrote 
to Anthony Corvinus: “I am carefully reviewing all the con- 
troversies in the Commentary on Romans and in certain parts of 
the Zoct. I hope you will profit by my example. I will revise 
the Latin Apology throughout.”* In July of the same year he 
wrote to Brentz: “I am now lecturing again on the Loci Com- 
munes, that I may prepare a new and amended edition.”+ 
March 1oth, 1535 he wrote to Camerarius: “I am revising the 
Apology and Loct. I earnestly desire to explain the principal 
doctrines in a simple manner.”{ To Frederick Myconius he 
wrote in April: “I am now revising the Apology, and am mak- 
ing it almost wholly new, that it may have less sophistry. The 
Loci Communes are also being published.”§ To John Lachmann 
he wrote, April 25th: “I am now revising both the Loci Com- 
munes and the Apology. I hope to throw more light on the 
subjects under discussion.” || 

That by the word Afology, Melanchthon means the Augs- 
burg Confession, is proved by the fact that no edition of the 
Apology proper was published by him after 1531. On these 
points there is no difference of opinion among the historians of 
the Confession.{ Melanchthon uses the name by which the 
Confession was still frequently called, especially in the circles of 
the learned. It is also evident that Melanchthon means the 
Latin Confession, in distinction from the German, which, as has 
already been shown, was published in revised and improved 
form in 1533. He could hardly be content that the Latin form, 
which was intended chiefly for scholars, should remain inferior 
to its more popular companion, the German. A comparison of 
the two, viz., the Latin Variata** of 1540, and the Germany} 
edition of 1533, shows that these two editions have their chief 

*C, R.u., 861. tC. R11, 661. $C. Ru, 861. 3C. R. 1, 872. 

|C. R.u.,871. JSee C. R. XXvi., 239-40. Weber, II., 103. 

**See Latin in C. R, Xxvi., e¢ segg., English in Jacobs’ Book of Concord, 


Il., 103 ef segg. 
+tIn the German Corpus Doctrinae Philippicum. 
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changes in the same articles, and that the changes are such as 
to make it demonstrable that the Latin is simply a free repro- 
duction of the German. The conformity of one of these edi- 
tions to the other is quite as close as is that of the respective 
Editiones Principes. It is found in the frequent use of the same 
passages of Scripture, in references to the same Fathers and his- 
tories, often in like paragraphing, in the employment of the 
same technical words, and in the condemnation by name of the 
same heresies and heretics. Those who are acquainted with the 
Latin Variata will recall that Article XX. is very much expanded 
that it is divided into three distinct parts, that in the third part 
the paragraphing is numbered up to “fifthly.” We find the same 
division, and the same order of treatment in the German. 

These facts show beyond question that Melanchthon had the 
German edition of 1533 before him when he prepared the Latin 
Variata published in 1540, and that it was his conscious aim to 
make the two as nearly alike as the differences of linguistic 
idiom and the difference in the ends to be served by each, would 
permit. The German was chiefly for the people ; the Latin for 
scholars. Hence the Latin is more technically learned. But 
the existence of an approved German edition would almost ne- 
cessarily require the preparation of a corresponding Latin edi- 
tion. 

Now when we recall the fact that the Latin Variata was pre- 
pared in 1535, that is, before the Wittenberg Concord (15 36) and 
the union with the Oberlanders, we see at once that its author 
could not possibly have had in mind any sfecific end, but only 
the general one of rendering the Confession a clearer, stronger 
and better expression of the evangelical faith. We learn from 
his letter to Corvinus (see above) that he was contemplating a 
“thorough revision” of the Latin Confession in 1533, the year 
in which he published the great German Vanata. From the 
rest of his letters quoted above, we learn that he was actually 
revising the Confession in March and April of the year 1535, 
and that he was at the same time revising the Loct Communes, 
which we know was published in 1535. It was but natural that 
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these two Latin works should be revised at the same time, and 
that Melanchthon should incorporate in the Confession the new 
and clearer definitions that had come to him as the result of 
study, and reflection, and conference with his colleagues. 

Weber is of the opinion that this Variata was not printed in the 
year 1535 ; but he gives good reasons for believing that Me- 
lanchthon took it with him to Schmalkald in 1537 in manu- 
script, where it was examined and subscribed by the theologians 
present.* Bindseil, who examined all of Melanchthon’s letters 
from May Ist, 1535 to the end of the year 1540, and found in 
them no allusion to the preparation and printing of the revised 
edition, concludes that this great Latin Variata was completed 
and printed in the year 1535.+ He thinks he is supported in 
this conclusion by two of Melanchthon’s letters. In a lettert 
without date, but assigned to May, 1535, Melanchthon writes to 
Justus Jonas: “My Apology has been revised, and improved in 
the Article on Justification. Read it, and then write me your 
opinion.”§ Bindseil says: “From this it is evident that at the 
time this was written, this book was already printed and in the 
hands of his friend.”|| The second letter quoted by Bindseil is 
addressed to Luther, Jonas, Bugenhagen and Cruciger, and bears 
date, November Ist, 1536. In this letter Melanchthon says: 
“But inasmuch as at the beginning I saw that the proposition, 
We are justified by faith alone, was understood by many per- 
sons to mean, We are justified by renewal or by infused gifts, 
(that is, not by faith alone) it was necessary for me in the Apol- 
ogy to speak of gratuitous imputation, and to state certain 
things in a plainer way. From this arise questions, as, if we 
are accepted alone through mercy, to what purpose then, or 
why, is new obedience required? The matter has been ex- 
plained. And I do not shun criticism from you nor from Ams- 
dorf. 1 have sought to explain, in the most appropriate way, 
what you teach, because I know that many persons have erro- 
neous notions about your teaching.” Bindseil says: “From 
this we may infer that the author is defending himself in regard 


*Weber, 11., 318, Kéllner, Symbolzk, 1., 249. tC. R. XXVI., 342. 
tC. R. u., 872, 3C. R. 11., 872. ||C. R. xxvi., 342. IC. R. 111, 180. 
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to a passage in the varied and already printed Confession.”’* 
He expresses surprise “that no copy of this Wittenberg Latin 
Edition of the Confession of the year 1535 has been discovered 
by anyone.’’+ 

We believe that Weber is right in maintaining that this edi- 
tion, prepared for print in 1535, was held in manuscript until 
1540.{ Caspar Peucer, Melanchthon’s son-in-law, says that 
this “later edition was written in the year 1538, just before the 
diets of Worms and Ratisbon.”§ Nicholas Selneccer says that 
“the Augsburg Confession was revised in 1538.”|| Feuerlin 
thinks that it was not printed in 1538, though following Hoorn- 
beck and Peucer, he refers its preparation to that year. 

Putting all the facts together we reach the following conclu- 
sions : 

1. The Latin Confession was thoroughly revised in 1535, 
and made to conform closely to tbe revised German of 1533. 

2. It was again revised and perhaps slightly enlarged just 
before the Diet of Worms in 1540, and printed near the close 
of that year. Peucer and Selneccer may not be strictly accurate 
in the chronology. 

This edition bears the following title : 4 


CONFESSIO 


FIDEI EXHIBITA 


INVICTIS. IMP. CAROLO 


V. Caefari Aug. in Comicijis 


AVGVST AE. 


ANNO. M. D XXX. 


Addita eft Apologia Confeffi- 
onis diligenter recognita. 
@C. R. LEVI. 341. tC. R. XXVL., 341. YWeber, I1., 319, n. 


¢ Preface to Melanchthon's Works. \||De Synodis, 91. 
| Corpus Reformatorum, XXV1., 343. 
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PSALMO. CXIX. 


Et loquebar de teftimonijs tuis in 
confpectu Regum, et non con- 
Sundebar. 


VITEBERGAE. 1540. 


This, we repeat, is the Confessto Augustana Variata, that is, The 
Altered Augsburg Confession of history. Says Weber: “This 
is the famous edition which in later times became a stone of 
stumbling in the Evangelical Church, for the reason that Sacra- 
mentarianism, Synergism and similar heresies were raked out of 
it; though it was authorized by the earlier Evangelical Church 
in Luther’s life-time and was presented at different religious col- 
loquies as a norm of faith and doctrine.”* 

The Vanata differs from the Eaditio Princeps in the following 
respects : 

1. It contains about twice as much matter as the dito 
Princeps. 

2. Articles IV., V., VI., XI., XIII, XVIIL, XX., are much 
enlarged. 

3. The order of Articles XI. and XII. is the reverse of what 
it is in the Editio Princeps. 

4. Article X. reads as follows: “Of the Lord’s Supper they 
teach that, with the bread and wine, the body and blood of Christ 
are truly presented to those that eat in the Supper.” 

5. The order of the Articles in the second part of the Var- 
tata is: Of the Mass; Of Both Kinds; Of Confession; Of the 
Distinction of Meats and Similar Popish Traditions; Of the 
Marriage of Priests; Of Domestic Vows; Of Ecclesiastical 
Power. 

Bertram compared the Variata of 1540 with the Loc? of 1535. 
He found that in phraseology and definitions they agree in many 
places. This is additional evidence that they both underwent 
revision at the sametime. But there is no evidence leading sat- 


*Weber II,, 104, 
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isfactorily to the belief that the Variata was printed and pub- 
lished either in 1535 or in 1538. Had it been published in 
print in either of those years, some copies would certainly have 
survived. Nor was there any sfecia/ reason why it should have 
been published in those years. The German Variata was widely 
circulated, and the Loct Communes was still looked upon some- 
what as a confession of faith. But now a new exigency arises. 
The Diet of Hagenau in the Summer of 1540 reached no con- 
clusion touching the points in controversy. It adjourned to meet 
at Worms in the Autumn of the same year, and “resolved that 
there the Augustana should be made the basis of conference, 
and that on this basis an effort should be made to come to 
an understanding on the subjects in controversy.”’* 

The Evangelicals believed that an honest effort would now be 
made to heal the schism. Hence they came with a proper prep- 
aration. The Elector of Saxony gave his legates to the Diet,— 
Francis Burkhard, Philip Melanchthon and Justus Menius,—an 
/nstruction, viz., “that they were to stand by the Confession and 
Apology in word and in sense, as they had been recently ap- 
proved again at Schmalkald by all the estates and their allies in 
religion.”+ Weber has proved from an examination of the im- 
perial archives, and from the Acts of the Diet of Worms, and 
from other authentic sources, that not the ditio Princeps, but 
the German edition of 1540 (“almost throughout line for line 
and page for page, a reprint of the German Variata of 1533") 
and the Latin anata of 1540, “were delivered to the President 
of the Colloquy, November 28th, by the counselors, legates and 
embassadors of the Evangelical Princes and Estates.” {—that 
is, the Variata was formally and officially laid before the Diet of 
Worms in accordance with the /zstruction given by that most 
uncompromising Lutheran Elector, John Frederick, and, as the 
theologians believed, in accordance with the Hagenau decree. 
Thus, as will appear also hereafter by the testimony of unim- 
peachable witnesses, the ’aviata was not prepared and laid be- 
fore the Diet of Worms by Melanchthon as a private act, but 

*Herzog, Realencyc., V. 537- +Original in Weber, 11., 318. 

tWeber, I1., 320, 321. 
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was presented by the official action of the Evangelical Estates 
as the Augsburg Confession which had been approved at 
Schmalkald three years before and subscribed by so many the- 
ologians. At least it was believed to be so fully in harmony 
with the Confession signed at Schmalkald, as to come within the 
requirement of the Elector’s /xstruction. It thus becomes 
demonstrable that the Variata received syméolical recognition. 
Moreover, the Evangelical legates and the embassadors insist in 
writing, December 27th, 1540, that they “have no need of new 
articles,” and that “the Diet must be conducted in accordance 
with the Hagenau formula.”* Also: About January 1 3th, 
Melanchthon sent a copy of the Augsburg Confession and 
Apology to Bishop Vergerius, saying: “This little book is evi- 
dence that we do not depart from the true consent of the Cath- 
olic Church of Christ. I’d rather be swallowed by the earth, 
than contend against that august assembly of the Church in 
which the Son of God reigns.”+ There can be no doubt that 
he sent the Vanata. Or if perchance he sent a copy of the 
Fditio Princeps, his \etter is proof that he identifies the contents 
of the two editions. In other words- we have documentary evi- 
dence of the honesty and sincerity of the Evangelicals in their 
presentation of the Variata at Worms. They believed they were 
presenting the unchanged doctrine of their churches as it had 
been delivered at Augsburg, though in an expanded and eluci- 
dated form. 

Finally, January 14th, 1541, after a delay of seventeen weeks, 
the colloquy on religion began. Eck and Melanchthon were the 
colloquists. The former opened the debate by saying: “The 
delay has been not a little increased because the gentlemen on 
the opposite side have presented us with a copy of the Confes- 
sion and Apology not in harmony with the Hagenau resolution, 
by virtue of which that Confession ought to have been presented 
to us simply and truly as it was delivered to the Emperor and 
the princes. Hence we gave not a little time and trquble to 
comparing them, so that we have had very proper reason for 

*C. R. UL, 1256. 

Cc. &. 8¥., 22. 
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delaying the colloquy.”"* When Melanchthon’s turn to speak 
came, he said: “He (Eck) apologizes for the delay, and lays it 
to the difference of copies. I reply that the meaning of the 
things is the same, though in the later edition some things have 
been either more mildly expressed or have been better explained.” + 
When Eck still insisted on the difference in the copies, and es 
pecially instanced Article X., Melanchthon replied with evident 
feeling, and requested that “there be some moderation in the 
matter of accusations.’,* Eck acquiesced and went on with the 
debate, he accepting and Melanchthon in the presence of all the 
other evangelical legates using the Vartata as the basis of dis 
cussion. 

In 1542 Melanchthon published a formal report of this alter- 
cation between himself and Eck.t Of the thirty-two evangeli- 
cal Legates who were present and heard it, not one is known to 
have raised his voice or pen in contradiction or protest. This 
shows that they accepted the Variata and Melanchthon’s ex 
planation as their own action, and yet among those legates were 
such stalwart Lutherans as John Brentz, Erhard Schnepf, Nicho- 
las Amsdorf and Andrew Osiander, two of whom at least were 
by no means friendly to Melanchthon, and would have been 
only too glad to embrace an opportunity to bring an accusation 
against him. Their silence was their acquiescence, and their 
acquiescence was their approval of what Melanchthon said about 
the V’ariata. And why should they not approve? Had not 
they themselves officially presented the Variata to the President 
of the Diet ? 

But more: In an official report sent to the Elector of Saxony, 

*C. R. Iv. p. 34. The Brandenburg Protocol of December 4th, 1540, 
says: “Dr. Eck has attacked the new Confession and Apology, to which 
since the Diet of Augsburg some leaves have been added, much altered, 
and the hair beaten into the wool, as he says, and a new glaze given to it, 
wherefore he desired to have the original, which had been presented to his 
imperial majesty at Augsburg, out of the Mainz Chancery, which accord- 
ingly did not refuse, and permitted the same to be given to him.” Quoted 
from Ranke, who says: “I do not find, however, that Eck produced the 
collation he promised.” /7ist. Ref. v. IX. n, 

tC. R. IvV., 43, 47. IC. R. 1v., 33 ef segg. 
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it is said: “Master Philip Melanchthon presented against Dr. 
Eck such a splendid, well-grounded writing, and spoke in such 
pure Latin and with such modesty as to remind one of the song 
of the nightingale.”* That “writing” could have been no other 
than the Vanata and the explanation of the same in the Apol- 
ogy. Francis Burkhard, electoral chancellor, wrote to chancellor 
Briick, that the debate between Melanchthon and Eck “seemed 
like the meeting of David and Goliath.”+ Dr. Chilian Goldstein 
wrote to a friend: “You would scarcely believe with what at- 
tention and admiration our Philip is heard by all. In clear and 
simple language he explains many dark subjects, and by his dis- 
tinct enunciation he impresses certain things more deeply upon 
our minds.”t Joachim Moeller wrote to a friend: “To-day 
Philip consumed nearly three hours in explaining the doctrine of 
original sin as it is taught in our churches.”§ 

It is thus made evident by official and by private documents 
that Melanchthon’s course at Worms was fully endorsed by his 
colleagues. 

The Diet of Worms was suddenly brought to a close, Jan- 
uary 18th, or, rather, adjourned to meet at Regensburg (Ratis- 
bon) the following spring. It is an undeniable fact that the 
Variata was carried to Regensburg by the Evangelicals and em- 
ployed in the Diet. Melanchthon’s conduct at this Diet was so 
steadfast and heroic as to call forth the most unqualified praise 
from his fellow-legates,||} and from Luther who wrote to the 
Elector that Philip “had stood by the dear Confession.” In sev- 
eral official papers the Protestent legates declare their adherence 
to the Confession and Apology,** meaning the l’arzata, for that 
and that alone had been presented at Regensburg as the Augs- 
burg Confession, and that too with the knowledge and consent 
of Luther.}+ 
' The facts may be condensed into the following propositions : 

1. By the official action of the Protestant legates, the 

*C. R.1v., p.25. tC. Rtv. p. 22. [C. R. 1v. p. 26. 3C. &. Iv. p. 27. 

C. R. Iv., pp. 298 et segq., 317, 323 ef seg. {De Wette, V. 537. 

**C. R. 1v., 476 et segq. ttSchmidt’s PAilipp Melanchthon, 375 
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Variata was made the basis of the colloquy at Worms in 
1540-1. 

2. It was carried to Regensburg for the same purpose in the 
Spring of 1541. 

3. Neither at Worms nor at Regensburg was a single Prot- 
estant voice raised against it, nor against Melanchthon’s vindica- 
tion of it. 

Melanchthon’s conduct at Worms and at Regensburg was 
privately and officially endorsed by his fellow legates, and called 
forth a letter of gratitude from John Frederick, the Saxon Elec- 
tor.* 

These propositions are based on official and other authentic 
documents now lying before the writer. They can be supported 
and established by pages of the most unimpeachable testimony. 
The sceptical reader is requested to examine the authorities re 
ferred to in the margin, and to hear the witnesses who shall yet 
be summoned to the stand. And the full significance of the 
endorsement given to the Variata at Worms and Regensburg, 
can be understood only when we recall the fact that at those 
diets more than three times as many Protestants were officially 
represented, as had been represented by the signers of the Con- 
fession at the Diet of Augsburg in 1530. Indeed it would have 
been scarcely possible for it to have had a more comprehensive 
and unanimous endorsement from German Protestantism, than 
it received in those two diets, which contained Protestant legates 
from Pomerania to Strassburg, from Hamburg to Nurenberg.t 

The Variata was now fully launched in the Lutheran Church. 
Men who officially signed themselves “the Electors, Princes, Es- 
tates and Cities of the Augsburg Confession,”{ had sanctioned 
it. Even the Roman Catholics had recognized it as the Augs- 
burg Confession, and had allowed it to be made the basis of two 
colloquies on Religion. No one now any more thought that it 
was not the Augsburg Confession. Dr. Heppe, writing of its 
preparation and publication, says : 

“In the immediately succeeding years this edition was circu- 

“C2. oh. tWeber, II., 322—4. tC. R. 1v., 498. 

Vor. XXVIII. No. 4. 71 
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lated in so many editions and copies, that the earlier editions 
gradually disappeared and fell out of use. In many countries it 
was immediately introduced, as in Hesse, where the Landgrave 
Philip provided copies for all the parishes of the country. At 
Naumburg in 1561 at the convention of the princes, it was ex- 
pressly approved by nearly all of the Evangelical princes of the 
Empire.”* Dr. Carl Schmidt says: “So long as Melanchthon 
lived the Variata of 1540 was objected to by no one. Even his 
enemies used it without hesitation.”+ 

Strobel says: “No one found an error in the varied edition 
so long as Luther and Melanchthon lived. Only after the death 
of Melanchthon did the uproar about it begin. If any one can 
show me a valid proof that prior to 1560 exception was taken 
to Melanchthon by any Evangelical on account of the changes 
of the Confession, I shall welcome it. This change was un- 
doubtedly known, but it was considered objectionable by no 
Evangelical, so long as Melanchthon lived. At least I have 
found no proof of it, though I have been at great pains, and 
have examined many books with that end in view.”t Weber 
says: “It is and remains settled, that the theologians until 
Melanchthon’s death, even his greatest antagonist, Flacius, 
did not object in the least to the enlarged copies, and did not 
find in them anything prejudicial to the evangelical doctrine 
Yea, what is still more, we can and even must believe that the 
modest Melanchthon unquestionably took Luther into his coun- 
sel in these changes, and that the varied editions were not printed 
without Luther’s knowledge and approval. As from time to 
time Melanchthon reported to his friends on the changing of 
the Confession and Apology, why should he hesitate to inform 
Luther, Jonas and Bugenhagen, since he lived with them in the 
same place ?’§ 

Finally: That the Vaviata of 1540 was published with the 
knowledge, consent and approbation of Luther, and that it was 
publicly and officially presented and used by Lutheran Princes, 


*Philipp Melanchthon, 89. tPhilipp Melanchthon, 373, n. 
tApologie Melanchthons, 94. 4Weber, II., 508-9. 
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Counselors and Theologians in great imperial diets, is estab- 
lished by testimony that is absolutely irresistible. 

1. Caspar Peucer, in the Preface to his edition of Melanch- 
thon’s works (1562), says: “I have inserted two forms of the 
Augsburg Confession: The first one, which was presented to 
Charles V. at the Diet of Augsburg in the year 1530; and the 
later one, written in the year thirty-eight, just before the col- 
loquies of Worms and Ratisbon (Regensburg), which contains a 
fuller and clearer explication of those subjects which were too 
briefly indicated in the former one. Moreover, this one was 
written by Philip, mandante, recognoscente et approbante Luthero, 
(that is, ‘ordered, revised and approved by Luther’); and it was 
necessary that it should be written, because of the adversaries, 
since they found fault with many subjects, which had to be ex- 
plained in order that the occasions and reasons for caviling might 
be removed, in case further discussions should be held. Then, 
inasmuch as many things could be borrowed from the former 
one with which to deck their own affairs, facts show that in 
many controversies they (the adversaries) did tone down many 
things, using our formulas, that they might impose upon the 
ignorant. Hence a fuller exposition was needed. 

“We recall that when at the Colloquy of Worms, Eck ob- 
jected to the differences in the copies of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, Melanchthon replied that there is no difference in the mean- 
ing of the subjects, although here and there in the later edition, 
some things have been presented more mildly, or have been bet- 
ter explained ; whereupon Eck acquiesced.”* 

This was written when the Variata enjoyed full recognition 
as the Augsburg Confession. Hence it cannot be regarded as 
a proposed defence of the Variata, but as a statement of facts 
which ought to be given to the readers of Melanchthon’s works. 
And the editor introduces this Variata with the following head- 
ing: “The same Articles more copiously and explicitly set forth 
at Worms, Anno 1540, on account of the calumnies, interpreta- 
tions and sophistical evasions of the adversaries. The mean- 
ing of the subjects has not been changed.” 


* Witt, Ed. fol. 39. 
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2. The theologians and superintendents of Electoral Saxony, 
some of whom had been Melanchthon’s Wittenberg colleagues 
say at the Altenburg Colloquy (1568): “It is well known to us 
that Philip’s emendation was made and published, not only with 
Luther’s approval, but by his assistance and command. Because 
of the adversaries of the pure doctrine of the Gospel, and be- 
cause of their cavils, a clearer and plainer statement had to be 
made, so that opportunity for caviling might be removed.”* 
Again: “They (the opposing party) reject also the Corpus Doc- 
trinae as wholly reprehensible ; and they most violently blame the 
Augsburg Confession which was enlarged by Master Philip, and 
revised and approved by Luther.”+ 

These same colloquists tell us further that the last revised edi- 
tion was held in the highest esteem by all the churches of the 
Augsburg Confession, and was presented publicly to the Papists 
at Worms and Regensberg in 1540, ’41, '46. 

3. Nicholas Selneccer, one of the authors of the Form of 
Concord, says in the Preface to his Commentary on Genesis 
(1560): “Away with the ungrateful cuckoos, apes and foxes, 
that abuse the name of Luther, calumniators and defamers of 
Philip, hornets and bumble-bees! Let them arrange their 
Corpora,t rather, their Cadavera, as they best may. Let them 
not complain that the Augsburg Confession and the Locz have 
been corrupted—a charge which, though they should burst, they 
cannot sustain. Those writings have been revised, elucidated 
and more fully explained in many parts. We need only com- 
mon sense to perceive that they have not been changed in 
meaning ; but only in words have they been more clearly and 
fully presented. Hellebore and an iron rake ought to be ap- 
plied to these calumniators as an instrument for clearing out 
their heads.” 

In his Brief Catalogue of the Principal Councils, 1571, fol. 97, 
Selneeccer wrote: “At Worms John Eck and Philip Melanch- 
thon argued for three days on doctrine until the Colloquy was 

*Acta et Handlungen, fol. 314-5. tibia, 335. 


tUsed evidently in contemptuous reference to the various Corpora Doc- 
trinae. 
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dissolved by a letter from the Emperor, and adjourned to Ratis- 
bon where it was held the following year, since with the knowl- 
edge and approbation of Luther, as witnesses still living affirm, 
the later Augsburg Confession, that is, that of 1538, had been 
revised. Hence absolutely no credence can be given to those 
who complain that the copies do not agree. We need only a 
little common sense to discover that the difference consists in 
copiousness of subjects, and not in sense, since at the Colloquy 
of Worms, Philip, in reply to Eck’s objection about the differ- 
ence in copies, said: ‘The meaning of the subjects is the same, 
though here and there in the later edition, some things are either 
rendered plainer, on account of the adversaries, or are given less 
harshly.’ It is also known that Eck acquiesced in this reply.” 

Once more: In his Narratio de Luthero, 1575, Selneccer 
says: ‘They (Surius and others) claim that it (the Augsburg 
Confession) was frequently changed, and became a cloak for 
many sects. I would say, God rebuke thee, Satan, did I not 
have a milder answer, which ought to satisfy all honest men. 
They vociferate that a public writing presented in the name of the 
Elector and Princes ought not to be changed even in the least, as 
regards substance of doctrine and the meaning of the articles 
on doctrine. That some things were elucidated, and some things 
more fully explained we do not deny: but this was done not as 
the private undertaking of an individual, but in the name of the 
teachers.”’* 

4. Chytraeus, also one of the authors of the Form of Con- 
cord, says in his History of the Augsburg Confession, 1575-6, 
fol. 47: “In the life-time of Luther the Confession and Apol- 
ogy were enlarged and improved ; and beyond doubt they were 
laid before the adversaries at the councils of Worms and 
Regensburg with the knowledge and by the request of Luther.” 
He says: “As regards doctrine and substance, there is almost 
complete and absolute agreement.” 

Martin Chemnitz, another of the authors of the Form of 
Concord, next to Luther and Melanchthon the greatest Lutheran 
theologian of the sixteenth century, says in his /udicium de 


*Quoted in Weber, I1., 302. 
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Controverstis, published at Wittenberg, 1597: “The edition of 
the year 1531 neither can nor ought to be rejected, for this is 
the real Augsburg Confession, as it was presented to the Em- 
peror Charles V. in the year 1530. In this form it has always 
been the custom to quote it. This edition was subscribed at 
Schmalkald by all our churches in the year '37. But J do not 
see how the edition of the year’go can be profitably and justly re- 
jected. For when the Colloquy of Hagenau had been appointed 
in the year ’40, and it was decided that it would be useful to 
present the corpus and form of the doctrine of our churches as 
the subject of the Colloquy, it (the Confession) was published 
that year at Wittenberg in a somewhat ampler declaration. 7Zhat 
edition the same year was presented at Worms under the name of 
the Augsburg Confession. The same was presented at the Col- 
loguy of Ratisbon to the adversaries as the form of doctrine of our 
churches. And that was done in accordance with the advice of 
Luther and with his approbation and consent. Likewise in the 
year ’46 and afterward at all the diets and in the negotiations 
about religion, ours appealed to this edition and called it the Augs- 
burg Confession, etc. Yea, Cochleus at Worms [he means Eck] 
and Pighius at Ratisbon were displeased that im many articles 
light was added by means of the ampler declaration, for they saw 
that thereby the true doctrines were more clearly set forth, and 
that the lewdness of the Babylonian Thais was more manifestly 
exposed. Their preference was simply to retain the edition of 
the year '31. So their writings declare. But since the edition 
of the year '40 is in everybody's hands (and the first edition of 
*31 is unknown to and has scarcely ever been seen by most 
people) and contains no error, dut only some necessary explana- 
tions, | do not see how it can be utterly or simply rejected and 
condemned without disturbing the churches. Therefore it seems 
very proper to restore the edition of the year °31 to the 
churches, and to commend it as of plenary and primary author- 
ity. Also let the edition of ’40 be retained as a declaration 
which is not in conflict, but in every way harmonizes with the 
first edition.*” 


*Quoted from Kdllner’s Symdoltk, 1., 254. 
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6. The Hessian Bedenken, an official document relating to 
the Form of Concord, says: “The Elector and Princes at Naum- 
burg not only approved the first confession delivered to Charles 
V. at Augsburg, but did not in any sense reject that of the years 
40 and ’42, printed at Wittenberg, which as an authorized doc- 
ument during the life time of Luther was defended at the Col 
loquy of Worms against Dr. Eck.”* 

7. The Magdeburg Bedenken, also an official document re- 
lating to the Form of Concord, says: “As regards the later 
edition of the Augsburg Confession, it is a fact that this im 
provement did not proceed from a rash purpose, but it was re- 
vised by command of the Elector and the Princes, with the 
knowledge, good-will, counsel and assistance of Herr Luther and 
other distinguished theologians in these lands; nor did it remain 
a private writing, but in the states of the Augsburg Confession 
it was subscribed and approved the same as the first.”’+ 

8. John Brentz, a very prince of Lutheran orthodoxy, wrote 
to Veit Dietrich, in 1541: “I am in the habit of comparing this 
later edition of the Apology (Augsburg Confession) with the 
earlier edition to see what changes have been made. I find that 
much has been changed. But I know that Philip changes noth- 
ing rashly and injudiciously. When I consider and inquire into 
the reasons for the changes, I am greatly profited by the read- 
ing.”’* 

9. Vogelin, the learned Leipzig publisher, in a prefatory note 
to the Corpus Doctrinae Philippicum, says: “When I had de- 
cided to publish this Corpus Doctrinae, 1 very carefully compared 
the most ancient editions (of the Confession) I could find with 
the most recent. I have discovered that the sense is not changed 
even in the smallest particular.” 

Additional testimony would only tax the reader's patience: 
What we have given comes from the most upright and learned 
men of the second half of the sixteenth century, from men who 
took an active part in the great religious movements of the day. 


*Semler’s Preface to the Torgau Book, 25. 
tlbid. p. 31. 30, X80. 797. 
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Some of them had been the personal friends and pupils of Lu- 
ther and Melanchthon ; that is, their relations had been such as 
to enable them to know the facts. They furnish the three con- 
ditions of competent testimony: intelligence, opportunity and 
integrity. Analyzing their testimony given in formal and offi- 
cial deliverances, we learn that the Confessio Augustana of 1540 
was prepared : 

1. On account of the perversions and cavils of the enemies 
of the Gospel, in order to make it clearer and plainer. 

2. That it was prepared with the knowledge and by the ad- 
vice, approval and assistance of Luther. 

3. That it was universally regarded during the life-time of Lu- 
ther and Melanchthon as an improvement and explanation of 
the earlier editions. 

4. That it was officially laid before diets of the Empire by 
the Lutheran theologians and legates as the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, and defended as such. 

5. That it practically superseded all the earlier Latin editions 
of the Confession. 

What do we have fer Contra? Simply this and nothing 
more: At the Weimer dispution between Strigel and Flacius, 
August 5th, 1560, the former refuted the latter from the Vavata. 
In the afternoon Flacius returned to the debate with the follow- 
ing supplementary answer: Testatur M. Balthaser Superintend- 
ins Jenensis, M. Rorarium saepe dixisse, se indicasse Luthero, cum 
Philippus augeret Confessionem, ac Lutherum aegre tulisse : 
verum cum editio peracta esset, non potuisse impedire. That 
is, “Magister Balthaser (Winter), Superintendent at Jena testifies 
that Magister Rorer often said that he had informed Luther 
when Melanchthon was enlarging the Confession, and that 
Luther was displeased, but when the edition had been completed, 
he was powerless to hinder it.”’* 

1. Flacius who makes this statement had been for fully 
twelve years the avowed and unrelenting enemy of Melanch- 
thon. He was reputed a calumniator and liar. He obtained 
Melanchthon’s letters, either by theft, or through violation of 
confidence, and published them with the most outrageous slan- 


*Quoted from Weber, I1., 360. See Salig. Hist. Aug. Conf. 111., 604. 
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ders.* Melanchthon, who was the soul of truth and honor, 
openly charges him with calumny and “barefaced lying.” + 

2. He announces this hearsay of a hearsay in lieu of argu- 
ment in a debate in which he had been vanquished. His op- 
ponent, Strigel, at once replied: “The difference between the 
altered and unaltered Augsburg Confession, was first mentioned 
at the Colloquy of Worms by Dr. Eck. Dr. Schnepf and Francis 
Burkhard declared that to prate about an altered Augsburg 
Confession, is only a papistical subterfuge,”{ which answer si- 
lenced Flacius. 

3. The saying was reported only after Melanchthon’s death. 
Aptly does Strobel say: ‘Though the notorious and intractable 
quarreler, Flacius, published many writings against the good 
Melanchthon, and eagerly took into them all lies and slanders, 
provided they served to insult him, yet during his (Melanch- 
thon’s) life-time he never charged him with having corrupted the 
Augsburg Confession.”§ When, finally, Flacius makes his 
declaration, George Rorer and Balthaser Winter were both dead 
That is, a man notorious for his calumnies, slanders and mant- 


festa mendacia,\| says that a certain dead man, an enemy of 


Melanchthon, had said that another dead man, an enemy of 
Melanchthon, had said that Luther was displeased with Melanch 
thon’s enlargement of the Augsburg Confession, but couldn't 
help it! In other words, over against the wr7t/en testimony of 
a number of the most intelligent and upright men of the age, 
we have a dead man’s hearsay of another dead man’s hearsay, 
reported by a vilifier of Melanchthon, after it had been conjured 
up as an afterthought to cover the mortification of defeat !—an 
anti-Philippistic fabrication which is now regarded by histor- 
ians as worse than apocryphal. No fair-minded historian gives 
it credence, and were it subjected to the laws that control evi 
dence in courts of justice, it would be ridiculed off the witness 
stands. Not for one moment can it be allowed in abatement of 
the weight of the documentary evidence, and of the personal 


*Concilia Witebergensia, 325 n. passim, 


tSee Melanchthon’'s letters, C. 2. vil., 478, 658. tSalig, 111., 604. 
tApologie Melanchthons, 99. |C. R. vu, 658. 
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testimony contained in the preceding pages, viz., that the Variata 
was revised, approved and authorized by Luther, and that for 
more than twenty years, it was publicly and officially employed 
and endorsed by the entire Lutheran Church. Moreover, the 
statement of Flacius carries the elements of its own condemna- 
tion in the words: “Luther was powerless to hinder it.” Had 
Luther lost his authority at Wittenberg and in the Evangelical 
Church? Who does not know that a single word, Damno, writ- 
ten by his pen across the title of the Vartata, would have doomed 
it forever? We do not have one word from his pen, nor an 
authentic word from his lips, to show that he ever disapproved 
of the Variata, or censured its author for preparing it, though 
he lived for almost six years after its publication, and continued 
to be, in the highest and best sense, the avchiepiscopus of the 
Church which he had helped to call into existence. 

When busy-bodies, slanderers and strife-makers sought to de- 
stroy his confidence in Melanchthon, he exclaimed : “I will share 
my heart with Philip; I will pray for him.”* Of the Loe? of 
1535, which contains the very same doctrine contained in the 
Variata, he said to the students: “Read Philip’s Loc? next to 
the idle. In this most excellent book the pure theology is 
stated in a quiet and orderly way. Augustine, Bernard, Bona- 
vatura, Lyra, Gabriel Biel, Staupitz and others have much that 
is good ; but Master Philip can explain the Scriptures and pre- 
sent their meaning in brief compass. By reason of affliction 
he has learned to pray, and he has disputed with the greatest 
and most learned opponents.”’{ Finally he places his testament- 
ary seal on the Loci by extolling it above all other works of 
systematic divinity, and writing thus of the author: “Philip 
Melanchthon was called hither by Prince Frederick to teach 
Greek, but beyond doubt that I might have a companion in the- 
ology. What God has wrought through this organon, not only 
in letters, but in theology, his works sufficiently testify, though 
the devil and his rabble rage.”t Even at a time when he was 
raging against the Swiss, April 21st 1544, he wrote: “I have 

*C. R, UL, 428. tMatthesius, 7welfth Sermon, 

tPreface to Works. 
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absolutely no suspicion in regard to Master Philip;’* and a 
little later, November 12th: “If you should hear that Master 
Philip or Luther has yielded to the insane error of the sacra- 
mentarians, for God’s sake, do not believe it."+ And January 
oth, 1546, just before they separated not again to met on earth, 
Luther wrote to the Elector: “Philip is a true man. He fears 
and shuns no one, but he is weak and sick. It cost not a little 
effort to fetch him from Mansfeld, for he didn’t want to eat or 
drink. Should he be taken trom the University half the stu- 
dents will leave in consequence of his absence.” t 
It may be worth while to quote from two modern Lutheran 
theologians of ample learning and of unquestioned soundness : 
1. Dr. Carl Schmidt, in his Philipp Melanchthon, the most 
impartial and scientific biography of the great Wittenberg the- 
ologian ever written, says: “Since 1531 he (Melanchthon) had 
published several editions of the Confession in which some 
changes were made in expression. His effort was to find the 
most definite forms in order to prevent all misunderstanding. In 
the Preface to the Apology, he had declared that he had treated 
of Christian doctrine in the usual way in order to make ap- 
proach and agreement easier, ‘though he might properly have 
conducted the men of that generation farther away from the opin- 
ions of the adversaries’. But now agreement with the Catho- 
lics scarcely seemed any longer possible. By the Schmalkald 
Articles on the Papacy a breach with the Romish Church had 
been openly made. The adversaries had abused the Confession 
of 1530 by explaining its ‘mild’ language in ¢heiy own sense, 
and by demanding from the Protestants concessions which 
could not be granted. Hence a more definite wording of the 
Confession had become necessary. In doing this Melanchthon 
felt himself justified, not only because he saw how favorably the 
Loci of 1535 had been received; but because no one had yet 
publicly found fault with the changes in the Confession. The 
great majority in the Evangelical Chureh did not yet think of re- 
garding it as a stereotyped book of laws. In the edition of 
*DeWette's Luther's Briefe v., 646. tIbid, 697. 
tC. &. vi., and De Wette, v., 774. 
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1540 Melanchthon brought some things into better form, and ex- 
panded others, in order to exhibit the antithesis to Catholicism 
the more sharply. * * This edition was received without 
scruples. Neither Luther nor the Elector, who must necessa- 
rily have known it, troubled themselves about it. Even the 
usual censurers of Melanchthon kept silent.”* 

2. Dr. H. E. Jacobs, in an address delivered before the pro- 
fessors and students of the Theological Seminary at Mt. Airy, 
February 16th, 1897, said: 

“When a serious Romanizing aberration from the evangelical 
doctrine appeared in the teaching of Osiander, it is to Melanch- 
thon that the Lutheran Church is indebted for the clear distinc- 
tions and the final settlement of the subject in the Formula of 
Concord. 

“On the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, there is no evidence 
that he ever abandoned the explanation of Luther. If the testi- 
mony of any one is worthy of consideration, it is that of his 
pupil, Nicholas Selnecker, whose soundness is undisputed, and 
whose part in the preparation of the Formula of Concord, is 
well known. He maintains that there was not even in the 
slightest point, the least variation from the teaching of Luther. 
He affirms that Melanchthon repeatedly declared that: ‘When 
Calvin writes to me, I cannot make out what he wants, and 
must read the letter over two or three times, before I can catch 
his meaning.’ Calvin complained that for three years, Melanch- 
thon neglected his letters. Add to this, the fact that Melanch- 
thon himself constantly declared that there has been no change 
from the doctrine of the Augsburg Confession of 1530, and the 
Visitation Articles of 1528. The assertion of his conversion to 
Calvinism, is a reflection upon his honesty. 

“The changes in the Variata of the Augsburg Confession, 
have no doctrinal significance. They were intended to intro- 
duce into the Augsburg Confession all the definitions of doctrine 
that, up to date, had been officially approved in the Lutheran 
churches. That in Art. X. is intended to introduce the state- 
ment of the Wittenberg Concord, as that which had supplanted 
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the statement of precisely the same doctrine of the Confession 
of 1530. In like manner, the treatment of the subject of Jus- 
tification, introduces a summary of the statements of the Apol- 
ogy, guarding the definition as presented in 1530, from am- 
biguities, that its author was free to acknowledge. This ex- 
plains the fact that Luther never made any serious protest. 
Melanchthon knew that the Confession of 1530, could not, in 
the nature of the case, be adequate amidst all circumstances, that 
would arise afterwards in the Church. It was the very answer 
demanded for the adversaries, then in view, and for the hour, at 
which it was written; but it is unreasonable to bind the Church 
forever to the precise definitions of one hour and crisis, in such 
way, as to preclude a presentment of the same truths, in a var- 


ied form, adapted to new issues, and to new forms of old 
errors.”’* 


> _>-- 


ARTICLE IX. 
MARTIN LUTHER AS A PREACHER, 
By PROFEssoR J. YutTzy, D. D. 


The foremost man in any age is the true minister of the Word 
of God. His mission is heaven-born, his message divine, his 
theme immortal, and his position the highest on earth. The 
faithful preacher of the Gospel of Christ will always be the true 
primate in history, and his life and labors will ever be full of in- 
terest and edification. This being true, the hope is sincerely 
cherished that this brief article on the prince of mighty men in 
the sacred desk may bring some help and inspiration to the 
thoughtful reader. 

I. At the outset let us observe the manner or style of this 
apostle of Germany. When we know of one who has won the 
admiration of ages, and who has become the mightiest hero of 
his time, we naturally wish to know, not only what he did, but 
also how he proceeded in his marvelous achievements. Good 
method, proper style, excellent manner are very far-reaching in 


* The Lutheran, February 18, 1897. 
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sacred oratory as well as in secular culture, and very often the 
manner or method gains the victory rather than the man be- 
hind the method. What then was Luther’s leading character- 
istic of manner ? 

1. The foremost characteristic of this great man of God as 
a preacher, was do/dness. Not bold in the sense of impudence, 
but as having courage, bravery, intrepidity and dauntlessness 
that would shrink from no exposure to loss, injury or destruction. 
Like St. Paul in Jerusalem, Luther always “spake boldly.” He 
was an entire stranger to moral cowardice or dissimulation, and 
coupled with his moral courage was a physical courage witnessed 
only in the hero of thé battlefield, the shipwreck, or the great 
conflagration. He is a perpetual rebuke to the time-serving 
trimmers now standing in the pulpit as “men-pleasers,” enter- 
taining perishing sinners with pointless platitudes and glittering 
generalities. He spoke without reserve and was entirely un- 
daunted by the quality, rank, or haughtiness of those before 
him, and was as cutting as a double-edged sword when he spoke 
against sin or wrote of the Law. 

“Heaven” we are told “had endowed him with extraordinary 
gifts as a disputant, a keen discrimination and wonderful faculty 
for discerning the weak points of his opponents, a never failing 
memory, an uninterrupted fluency of speech, an amazing knowl- 
edge of Scripture, a coolness of temper amid the most vigorous 
onslaught, and an unshaken confidence in the righteousness of 
his cause.” With these qualifications he stood like an Alpine 
mountain against every wind of doctrine and storm of error 
issuing from the Vatican of Rome or the strongholds of Satan 
in Germany and Spain, never retracting his words and never re- 
ceding unless convinced from Scripture and reason that he was 
in error. 

He was the only man then known who was fearless enough 
to strike the blow hard enough to set the German nation free ; 
the only man in the whole Empire of Charles V. in whose in- 
trepid voice were heard the ringing tones of the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah; the only man then on earth who was in himself, 
by the grace of God, “terrible as an army with banners.” He 
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himself says: “I am rouge, boisterous, stormy, and altogether 
war-like, born to fight innumerable devils and monsters, to re- 
move stumps and stones, to cut down thistles and thorns, and to 
clear the wild woods.” He appalled, terrified, assailed, over- 
whelmed and signally conquered very often through his spirit of 
fearlessness alone. Like Elijah before Ahab and Jezebel, like 
Nathan in the presence of David, like John the Baptist before 
Herod, like Paul before Felix and Agrippa, and like Latimer be- 
fore Henry VIII., Luther would point with steady finger at 
sinning king or erring pope, and say ; “thou art the man.” He 
would tell the truth, he would speak out the convictions of his 
inmost soul in the most public manner, and put himself into 
open danger and the jaws of death on the line of duty, without 
feeling the twitching of a nerve or the fainting of an emotion. 
He was in constant jeopardy and yet feared nothing on earth ; 
and in that respect differed from the boldest man that ever stood 
in an American pulpit, namely, the Rev. Lyman Beecher, for he 
confessed that he was afraid of dyspepsia and the devil, while 
Luther feared not disease, man, nor devil, when the voice of God 
called to duty. He would brandish the Sword of the Spirit 
under the nose of a king and challenge the world to combat and 
tremble before his God only. And yet while a lion in the pul- 
pit and the hall, he was a lamb in the circle of friends and 
home. He would beard imperial councils in their gilded pal- 
aces, and yet fall as humbly as a child before the cross of Cal- 
vary. It was consequently a boldness born of God and sus- 
tained by the power of the Holy Ghost, a gift from heaven 
which all may possess to-day. 

2. Another noteworthy characteristic of Luther’s preaching 
was his Zeal. He nearly always spoke under the pressure of 
the white heat of a soul kindled by the glowing coal taken from 
Heaven’s burning altar. He was great in thought, great in 
speech, and great in action nearly all the time, and was supremely 
intense in thought, speech and action. The dynamics of heaven 
always burned in his soul, and a half-hearted or half-meant word 
he never uttered. His zeal was glowing as the noon-day sun 
and fresh as the morning dew, and he will ever stand forth as 
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the great national hero of the German people, the ideal of Ger- 
man life, and the true type of German character ; and the world 
knows that when the German is in earnest he is in terrible earn- 
est. He who moves against the zeal of a German will meet 
with a wall of adamant and head of flint in all ages; but 
Luther had more than national charactaristics in his zeal. 

God, the mighty God of Israel, the God of Elijah, was speak- 
ing in and through his servant, and therefore the people heard 
the voice of a man whose zeal was almost literally burning him 
up. 

The immortal phrase of Bismark, “Patriae inserviendo con- 
sumor,” applies to Luther more fully than to the “Iron Chancel- 
lor,” for the Reformer’s zeal was hotter than the Chancellor’s. 

Luther's righteous soul loathed the disgraceful buffoonery, and 
heathenish profanation of a corrupt priesthood, and he was dis- 
gusted with the fact that priests were converted into buffoons 
and churches made stages for mountebanks, The state of the 
world seemed to him to resemble its condition just before the 
flood or the last destruction of Jerusalem. He styled Witten- 
berg “That Sodon,” he saw those highest in authority hostile to 
the Church, he saw that the Papacy was best suited to gratify 
the corrupt tastes of those who wished to serve God and Mam- 
mon at the same time, whose god was Belial. He felt that he 
was in a constant hand to hand struggle with the devil and his 
innumerable host of evil spirits, together with the combined 
force of a corrupt Church and a morally rotten empire. He 
therefore felt that not a moment could be lost without danger to 
himself and his great undertaking, and consequently he threw 
his whole being, heart, soul and body into the struggle—work- 
ing, praying, preaching, teaching, writing, fighting, believing, 
hoping and conquering with might and main all the time. 

He plunged into his work with all the earnestness of a man 
who leaps into a madly rushing stream to save his friend from a 
watery grave; he rushed to the rescue of his fellowmen as the 
brave fireman dashes into the burning building to save his own 
child, forgetting self in the effort to save others. It was the 
deep earnestness of this great man of God, it was his burning 
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zeal for the salvation of sinners and the glory of God, that made 
him more like unto Paul than any preacher of his day. 

Luther was very rugged by nature, and when warmed to the 
burning point his eloquence was terrific, and he has sometimes 
been criticised for needless harshness, when it was only the zeal 
of a man set on fire of heaven who cared more for the salvation 
of a soul than for a rule of rhetoric, however skilled in belles- 
lettres. He says, “I am accustomed to use very severe language 
in my writings, in the pulpit and in the lecture room, but God 
knows that my heart is not bitter, or envious, or vindictive 
against my enemies.” “But my spirit is unskilled in the art of 
fine speaking, and I disgorge nothing but a chaotic mass of 
words ; it is turbulent and impetuous as when an athlete is forced 
to encounter a terrific monster,” * * of the quadruple spirit 
of Elijah. “I have the wind, the earthquake and the fire.” 
“With these I will continue to uncover the truth and bring it to 
light.” 

The zeal of this great preacher was overwhelmingly conta- 
gious and sweeping, and bore down every obstacle that obstructed 
his onward march, and is worthy of more consistent imitation 
than is usually observed among his successors in the present 
day. 

3. But there is another feature in the manner of this great 
preacher which is worthy of mention and careful imitation, 
namely simplicity. His plain, simple, clear and pungent lan- 
guage used in his most learned discourses make Luther one of 
the finest models for imitation since the days of the Apostles. 
Though he might have understood all the then known lan- 
guages of the world, and though he was master of scholastic 
erudition, yet in the exposition of the word of God he would 
use the simplest, shortest, clearest German word that could pos- 
sibly carry the beautiful message of salvation home to the soul 
of the humblest mortal on earth. When standing before the 
vast concourse of people assembled to hear him, he used those 
little burning monosylables, the true beacon lights of literature, 
as far as possible, and thereby carried enlightment into the 
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mind, conviction to the conscience, life into the emotions, and 
subordination into the will of every hearer, opening the gate- 
ways of heaven to the footmen and servants as well as to the 
scholars and theologians composing his audience. 

He carefully avoided exuberant fancy and bewildering feeling, 
and was free from all dialectic subtlety and scholastic erudition, 
and compelled the mind fo see and understand the will of a 
Father in heaven. 

Luther was a scholar, and an eminent scholar, but when in 
the pulpit his scholarship became an accident while his love of 
souls was the permanent condition of his being. The love of 
souls spiritualized and celestialized his entire nature and made 
him Christ-like in his sympathies, and gave him that divine 
view of man which annihilates human distinctions and points 
out individuals as redeemed by the blood of the Lamb. 

Luther therefore never saw theologians and scholars in his 
audience, but souls, precious, immortal souls, souls illiterate, 
souls sorrowing, souls lost, and to those he preached in a style 
and manner similar to that of the inimitable Sermon in the 
Mount. “He embodies in his single person the boldness of the 
battlefield, the song of the musician, the joy and care of the 
parent, the skill of the writer, the force of the orator, and the 
sincerity of rugged manhood, with the humility of a Christian,” 
and could be understood by the child as well as by the scholar 
or theologian, by the illiterate as well as by the learned. 

His style preserved from beginning to end a freshness and 
vigor largely due to this mark of a great scholar and a good 
preacher. In his plainness of speech was his power, in the sim- 
plicity of his language was his eloquence and in the clearness of 
his statements was his triumph in the pulpit and on the rostrum. 

It would be helpful to every man whose mission it is to 
preach the Gospel if the simplicity of true greatness and divine 
goodness would characterize every sermon proclaimed, and if 
human bombast, philosophic lecturers, and literary pedantry 
were never palmed off as real sermons. As Lutherans we must 
beware lest we fall below the high standard of excellence which 
characterized the great Reformer in this respect. 
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II. And now passing, by an easy transition, from the man- 
ner of this man’s preaching, observe next ‘he matter or sub- 
stance of his discourses. 

This can be pointed out in a very few words. Of St. Paul it 
is said: “He spake boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus ;” and 
so likewise can it be said of Luther that in his preaching he 
spoke only “tx the name of the Lord Jesus.” His great and al- 
most only text-book was the Bible. His theme in the morning 
and his theme at night, his topic in the pulpit and his topic in 
the lecture-room, the burden of his letters and the weight of his 
books, was Justification by Faith. 

Justification by Faith in the Lord /esus Christ is the great cen- 
tral doctrine of Christianity which it was Luther’s special mis- 
sion to evolve from the New Testament record alone. That 
doctrine was the central point of his thoughts, the ordinary con- 
clusion of his arguments, the basis of his moral precepts, and 
the life and power of all his labors. That doctrine changed his 
whole life, gave tone to his whole character, and imparted a 
vigorous consistency to his entire system of teaching, preaching, 
writing and living. The controlling element of his character, the 
motive power of all his actions was his piety, his strong faith in 
God, his breathing of continual prayer and his unbounded en- 
thusiasm for the salvation of men and the glory of God. 

The study of God’s word had brought him to a personal 
knowledge of sin and through bitter and practical experience, to - 
a clear and confident faith in Christ alone for salvation. The 
study of God’s Word was his daily meat and drink. He lived 
deep down on the foundations, and high up in the mysteries and 
glories of the Bible. He felt the power of the Gospel through 
his whole being and had a personal experience in divine things, 
almost like inspiration. No man since the days of the Apostles 
had a more powerful realization of eternal verities as revealed 
in the Bible. No man has ever been a more pains-taking, hum- 
ble, prayerful and devout student of God’s Word than Luther, 
and no man ever preached more purely and exclusively the 
sacred message without the admixture of human speculation. 

Luther was not as much of an organizing legislator and strict 
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disciplinarian as Calvin, nor as much of a statesman as Zwingli ; 
but he was the greatest preacher then on earth, because he took 
God strictly at his word, and preached only that Word when he 
did preach. For that reason God put Luther in the front of 
the ranks, in the hottest of the battle, in the thickest of the 
darkness, and in the deepest of the Church’s degradation, to 
guide the Church, by the pure and simple Gospel, back into the 
marvelous light and liberty of Jesus the Lord of Glory. Bya 
careful examination of all the different sermons preached by the 
various Reformers it will be found that Martin Luther reached 
more people in less time with the fresh, full, free, and pure Gos- 
pel than any of his compeers. 

No man ever spent more hours of prayerful study of the 
Sacred Scriptures than that student of divine things. No man 
has yet appeared since his day who has used the sword of the 
Spirit more constantly than he. Much of the sensationalism 
carried into the pulpit to-day would have been as shocking to 
the refined sensibilities of Luther, as the buffoonery of the bab- 
bling mountebanks who came as wolves in sheeps clothing to 
sell indulgences to German peasants in the sixteenth century. 
He used only Bible topics, nothing more, nothing less. His 
three great propositions on the pulpit, at the desk, or in the lec- 
ture room were: By the deeds of the law shall no man be jus- 
tified. By faith in Christ alone can man be justified before God, 
and finally faith in Christ Jesus as a personal Saviour, works 
such a radical change that man becomes an entirely new crea- 
ture in heart and life. 

He especially taught the supremacy of God’s Word, the pre- 
rogative of man’s conscience, the right of private judgment, and 
freedom in matters of religion. He taught that God alone can 
forgive sins, that man is responsible to God for his actions, and 
that man must worship God in person and not by proxy, and 
he iterated and reiterated these great doctrines until the Bible 
became luminous under the exposition and promulgation. He 
preached the great doctrines of the Bible so perpetually and 
practically, and hopefully that for a thousand years to come the 
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Great Reformer will remain one of the most Biblical preachers 
the world has ever seen or heard. 

He studied not about the Bible but the Bible itself, he preached 
not about the Bible but the Book itself. He preached the pure, 
beautiful, saving message of an unadulterated Gospel, from a 
lack of which many a parish is famishing to-day. Let our col- 
leges, seminaries, and especially our pulpits get the Bible back 
to the high position it held under the leadership of the Witten- 
berg professor and the world’s greatest reformer and preacher, 
and a new era will dawn upon the Church of Jesus Christ and 
the true millennium will come in less than a decade of years. 

III. Let us now briefly glance at some of the effects of Luth- 
er’s preaching : 

“As the lightening cometh out of the east and shineth even 
unto the west,” so were the effects of all the labors of the hero 
of the Reformation, and especially was this the case with his 
preaching. The light of his genius, the ardor of his zeal, and 
the fire of love enkindled by the Pentecostal touch of the Holy 
Ghost, flames like a celestial beacon around the world. This 
great prophet, priest and apostle of Germany, this great spirit- 
ual hero of the sixteenth century has filled the ear of the world 
with glad tidings of great joy. He is a colossal figure that has 
stamped the rolling ages with the impress of his own greatness, 
and has exerted a beneficial influence over every government, 
creed and home of the entire civilized world. His preaching 
has echoed and re- echoed over vast continents and over the isles 
of the seas, until Luther’s name is known wherever the Bible is 
known. The great Reformation started in Germany over three 
centuries ago was a religious and social change emanating from 
God himself bearing on its face all the marks of a regeneration 
of the whole human race. It has already exerted an influence 
which extends over all the nations of the earth, and is destined 
to be felt in its effects to the uttermost limits of time. All this 
was so grandly accomplished, all this is so powerfully felt to be 
real, not because an Augustinian monk drove nails into a church 
door and tacked up a sermon on the outside of the house of 
God ; but because a great preacher stood up in the midst of sur- 
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rounding and overwhelming error and corruption and began to 
preach salvation through Christ alone, by faith in the merits of 
his righteousness. 

It was not through the driving of nails and the smiting with 
hammers, but through the “foolishness of preaching” that 
Luther rescued the Church from the errors and bondage of the 
Papacy, and the world from the thralldom of sin. 

Luther's voice as heard in the sacred desk led in the constitu- 
tional struggle of England, in the revolution of France, and in 
the revolution of freedom of the United States. It was the in- 
fluence of his teaching that led George Buchanan to declare 
“The will of the people is the only legitimate source of power.” 
It is due to the same influence that in our own Declaration of 
Independence we are taught, “that all men are created free and 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights ; that amorig these are life, liberty and happi- 
ness.” In short the effects of Luther’s faithful preaching are 
seen in that marvelous revival of religion, learning, literature, 
sociology, morality and political economy found among all na- 
tions since the pious monk became the famous preacher. 

Faithful preaching complemented by voluminous writing, 
kindled the most ardent piety known since the days of the In- 
carnation. The greatest, soundest, and most thoroughly Scrip- 
tural revival Church on earth is the Lutheran Church, when true 
to her doctrines and practices as taught by her first and fore- 
most preacher. It was the preaching and teaching of the pure 
Word of God that made the Lutheran Church the “Mother of 
Protestantism,” the leader of nations, the pioneer of Foreign 
Missions, the formulator of the finest system of divinity extant, 
and the most conservative and substantial denomination in the 
world. The Lutheran Church is the thinker, the book-maker, 
and the educator of the world, because her greatest preacher 
voiced so faithfully the Divine Message to men. 

“The soul-stirring songs, the child-like piety, the divinely 
stamped creeds, the profound theology, the evangelical cultus 
and polity, the pure dogmatics, the clear cut ethics, the gentle 
apologetics, the versatile histories, broad sciences, the world- 
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famed erudition of the Lutheran Church to-day, have come to 
us as the legitimate fruit of the faithful exegesis and the fearless 
proclamation of the will of God as revealed in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

Had the Reformer’s preaching been different, the results 
would have been far otherwise. By the marvelous results 
achieved through one man’s preaching we are convinced of the 
wonderful power of the Word of God. If the Christian Church 
to-day desires greater results, the quickening must begin in the 
sacred desk. The Gospel of Christ, the Immortal Word, the 
sublime and pure doctrines of the Bible, must be expounded 
with a more fearless fidelity and a more vigorous consistency, 
leaving results to God alone while proclaiming the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. We are then again 
forced to the conclusion that the Word and the Sacraments 
must be more exalted, if we are to have richer harvests in the 
Master’s vineyard. 

Let the preacher of the Gospel, preach the Gospel and not 
something else, and let him be assured that God will always 
bless such a presentation of his Word, and then will that Word 
prove a savior of life unto all that hear, for hearing will then be 
believing. 
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ARTICLE X. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Christianity and anti-Christianity in their final Conflict. By Samuel 

J. Andrews. pp. 356, 8vo. 

This is a book for the times, an analysis of the pretentious theories 
which divide human thought, an exposure of the perils involved in 
skeptical criticism, a tonic for impaired faith. The author accepts the 
idea so generally proclaimed that a new age is at hand, that we have 
come to the border-line that separates two eras, and he sets himself the 
task of answering the question, what is the significance of this fact ? 

The extraordinary phenomena of our day, modern pantheistic philos- 
ophy, the deification of humanity, the tendencies of Biblical criticism, 
of modern science, of modern literature and of Christian socialism, are 
the spreading of the anti-Christian leaven through Christendom, the 
manifest preparations for the fulfilment of the Scripture predictions 
concerning the «Anti-Christ. ‘The present purpose is to state and il- 
lustrate the religious tendencies and movements of the time, and not to 
confute them. Their confutation lies in seeing the goal to which they 
lead.”’ 

Not all who share the author’s convictions will accept his every in- 
terpretation, but the general spirit which breathes through these pages 
will refresh and reinvigorate many who have been inhaling the languid 
airs of the new theology. What it says of the different classes of Bibli- 
cal critics is alike entertaining and instructive. That pantheists, 
agnostics, and atheists should think it worth while to employ them- 
selves in attacking the Bible in detail, when they have already con- 
demned it in the gross, seems indeed strange enough. If the reader 
knows the philosophical starting point of these, he may know in advance 
their conclusions about everything in the Bible. And this holds as well 
of the critics who do not wholly deny the truthfulness of the Bible on 
a priori grounds. Their criticism is determined by their philosophy, 
their science or their feelings. ‘‘Many coming to the Scriptures with a 
philosophical theory of the order of man’s religious developement, will 
make this order the test of truth, and reject all statements that do not 
conform to it.’’ ‘Others base their criticism mainly upon scientific 
grounds, into which more or less pantheistical elements enter.’’ ‘Oth- 
ers still reject the Bible on the ground that in many things it affects their 


moral sense.’’ ‘Then there is a school of critics who come to the Gos- 
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pels in the Kantian spirit, and who make very little of facts ; the idea is 

all.” Thus each critic determines by his own pre-accepted criterion 

what measure of truth there may be in the Gospel narratives. 

The so-called ‘*Christian Socialist’’ .will not find much support for his 
position. When the emphasis is put on ‘Christian,’’ there is little 
socialism that passes beyond the familiar teaching of the Gospel, for 
Christianity is the religion of love and beneficence. 

The danger of the Protestant Churches lies in the impression that 
they must yield more or less to the prevalent socialistic tendencies, even 
if anti-Christian in spirit. ‘Obnoxious doctrines are given up or put 
in the background, and the Church is popularized by minimizing its 
claims as a divine institution, and by effacing in a great degree its 
distinction from the world.”’ 

One thing is very clearly set forth and that is the irreconcilable an 
tagonism between Socialism and Christian Socialism. The latter claims 
that through, the application of Christian principles to society will be 
reconstructed and perfected, the former would accomplish this result 
‘by emancipating men from their long bondage to religious systems of 
every kind.” 

No earnest student of modern problems can fail to profit from the 
reading of this volume. E. J. WOLF. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

An Outline of Christian Theology. By William Newton Clarke, D. D. 
Professor of Christian Theology in Colgate University, Hamilton, 
New York. 1998. Price $2.00. 

This volume is due to Dr. Clarke’s work in his class-room. It is 
marked by freshness and ability. It is emphatically a product of the 
present time, reflecting a movement in recent thought. It comes, man 
ifestly, as an effort to restate the teaching of Christian theology in ac- 
cordance with the evolutionary conception of the world and life and the 
modified doctrine of the Scriptures as presented by the new Biblical and 
historical criticism and concomitant tendencies. As such the volume is 
of special interest. As the author occupies, in general, the evangelical 
standpoint, his views furnish a suggestion of the trend that may be 
come more widely prevalent. 

About sixty pages of the book are devoted to introductory matter, 
such as Religion and the Sources and Methods of Christian Theology. 
These sources are found chiefly in the Christian revelation, but in aux 
illiary way also in the study of man and the universe as interpreted by 
science. Dr. Clarke is happy in his statement of the manner of God’s 
self-revelation in Christianity, as made in an extended course of divine 
action and deeds, a supernatural movement in coming forth in actual 
help and saving goodness, all consummated in the incarnation and re- 
deeming work of his eternal Son and the gift of the Holy Spirit—all 
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set, through sure records, deep in the history of the race. In this part 
we have the author’s doctrine of the Scriptures. They are the pro- 
gressive record of this progressive revelation. They are the guide of 
the Christian life and chief source of Christian theology. Complete in- 
errancy, in the sense of freedom from all inaccuracy or incorrectness of 
statement, does not belong to them. Nevertheless a divine influence in 
their production is certain from their quality. Dr. Clarke allows no 
abatement from the divine and supernatural character of Christianity, 
and only looks upon its records as more marked by the human condi- 
tions characteristic of progressive historical testimony than the tradi- 
tional theories of inspiration have usually accorded them. The author- 
ity of the Scriptures is the authority of the truth which they present. 
The method of theology aims to ascertain and state the doctrinal con- 
tents of Christianity. In harmony with his advanced view-point, as 
seeing these contents in the light of the present time and modes of 
thought, he abandons almost all the old technical theological termin- 
ology. ‘The long-used terms of theology,’’ he says, ‘shave gathered 
about them a mass of conflicting definitions and associations that ser- 
iously embarrass straightforward study.’’ The whole treatment is 
given under the six divisions of God, Man. Sin, Christ, the Holy Spirit, 
the Divine Life of Man, and Things to Come. 

The discussion of the first topic begins, not as usually with the ques- 
tion of God’s existence, but with the true Christian conception 
of God. Only after the conception of God is reached, is the evi- 
dence sought whether such a being exists. The conception of God is 
well-drawn, after the type which conceives of him as “the Personal 
Spirit who in holy love creates, sustains and orders all,’’ and the theis- 
tic evidences are sketched with freshness and force. The trinity of the 
God-head is recognized and defended not only asa threefold divine man- 
ifestation, but as an immanent triunity of being ; but it is not the trin- 
itarianism of the Athanasian creed. Dr. Clarke prefers to be guided 
toward the divine mystery by following the modern suggestion that the 
reality is shadowed forth in the movement of human self-consciousness 
—after the anology of which self-knowledge od/ectifies the self to view, 
and in recognition returns to unity in the Spirit of love. ‘‘These three 
essentials of self-consciousness may well be real to him as they are to 
men ; and when we think of the perfect Being, it does not seem impos- 
sible that to him each of the three should be a centre of conscious life 
and activity, and that he should live in each a life corresponding to its 
quality. The assertion that he lives such a life is the assertion of the 
divine Trinity. He lives as God original and unuttered, he lives as God 
uttered and going forth, and he lives as God in whom the first and 
second are united. He not only lives and is conscious in these three 
modes, but from each of these centres he acts from everlasting to ever- 
lasting.”’ 
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The anthropological view is molded thoroughly into accord with 
the evolutionist theory of man’s origin. It finds in him the full con- 
stituents of a moral and spiritual constitution, for responsibility and im- 
mortality. It recognizes his freedom of will, over against all denials of 
it by either determinist or predestinarian theories. It sees in the ca- 
pacities of the human spirit an image or likeness of God. And it recog- 
nizes the depravity of the race. ‘Moral evil has tainted that contin- 
uous stream of life which we call humanity.’’ There is a ‘central 
alienation of man from God and from his brothers.’’ ‘Race connection 
perpetuates depravity or corruption of the common stock of mankind.”’ 
The author’s explanation of this, under his adoption of the derivative 
origin of man, is that when the evolutionary ascent reached the human 
grade, endowing the constitution with moral capacities, a failure in the 
right use of free-will resulted in an abnormal sway of the remaining an- 
imalistic life or passions. ‘*The race was born with passions of animal- 
ism and self-will that were not sinful until the higher life of the spirit 
had become developed. But when the estate of genuine humanity had 
been reached, animalism and self-will were not normal to it, but were 
false and degrading elements, fatal to the higher life unless they were 
rejected; and through the consent of the human will to the now ab- 
normal rule of lower passions, what had heen innocent passed into sin.”’ 
This corruption of human nature, however, is not viewed as itself in- 
volving guz/¢t: ‘*There is no such thing as inheriting guilt before God 
from the first sinner or from any other ancestor.”’ 

In Christology Dr. Clarke has presented the incarnation after the ex- 
treme fenotic conception, as a perfect humanification of the divine 
Son, after the idea of Gess, the Logos himself becoming the buman soul 
which dwelt in the body derived from the Virgin. Hesays: ‘In Jesus 
the divine provided the spirit, and formed the material of normal hu- 
manity so far as the spiritual nature was concerned ; and his humanity 
further consisted, outwardly, in his possession of a human body and 
human relations, but not in this alone ; it consisted inwardly, and more 
significantly, in the human limitations which restricted the action of 
that divine which constituted his spirit. While he was divine in spirit- 
ual nature, he was human in range of life and action, and hence in ex- 
perience. The spirit that constituted his personality was divine ; the 
fact that that spirit was living within buman limitations, spiritual as 
well as physical, rendered the personality human.’’ Besides falling in 
with this radical doctrine of the kenosis, the author also adopts the 
view which seeks to place the incarnation apart from the contingent 
fact of sin and the need of redemption, and make it part of God’s ab- 
solute plan for the perfecting of humanity. The old theories of atone- 
ment are modified in the direction of excluding the vicarious concep- 
tion; and justification, though allowed a forensic element, is placed 
in closer relation to the internal moral regeneration. 
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In its eschatological views this volume departs widely from the tra- 
ditional views. The second coming cf Christ, misunderstood by the 
apostles to be a visible coming at an early day, is to be interpreted 
wholly of a spiritual return and presence with his Church, the perpet- 
ual coming in grace and power by which his kingdom is to advance. 
‘‘No visible return of Christ to the earth is to be expected, but rather 
the long and steady advance of his kingdom. The expectation of a 
single dramatic advent corresponds to the Jewish doctrine of the na- 
ture of the kingdom, but not to the Christian.’’ The doctrine of a 
future life for all men is maintained over against suggestions of condi- 
tional immortality and the annihilation of the wicked. But the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the body is repudiated. ‘The reasonable 
view of the matter is that the present body belonging wholly to the ma- 
terial order has no further use or destiny after death has detached the 
spirit from the material order, and is abandoned, to be known no more.”’ 
‘If we accept the view of Christ’s coming that has been expressed on 
previous pages, we shall naturally think that each human being’s resur- 
rection takes place at his death, and consists in the rising of the man 
from death to life in another realm of life. The spirit does not rise 


’ 


thither alone, but whatever organism is needed for its uses in that other 
life the spirit receives; so that the man, complete in all that the per- 
sonality requires, stands up alive beyond the great change that we call 
death, having in the same hour died and risen again.”’ In harmony 
with these views, excluding a second coming of Christ and a resurrec- 
tion of the body, a final general judgment also disappears. 

The chief interest connected with this finely written volume is that it 
thus shows the kind of modifications in theology supposed by some to 
be required by the new learning of our day. The volume itself indeed 
illustrates how, on many Christian doctrines, the traditional teaching is 
illuminated and strengthened by this learning. But it shows at the same 
time, how it may be made the occasion of urging weakening and de- 
structive changes. The tendency is toward giving up one after another 
of the teachings of the Church, toward milder or more hesitating state- 
ment of others, toward naturalism and less positive faith, and often to- 
ward indefiniteness and weakness. We are carried into the margin of 
the agnostic atmosphere of the times with regard to the spiritual veri- 
ties of supernatural and redemptive Christianity. Theology will need 
to guard itself against hasty and undue modifications. 

M. VALENTINE. 


Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology. \ts Principles. By Abrabam Kuyper, 
D. D. Free University, Amsterdam. Translated from the Dutch by 
Rev. J. Hendrik De Vries, M. A. With an introduction by Professor 
Benjamin B. Warfield, D. D., L. L. D., of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. pp. XXV. and 682, Octavo. Price $4.00. 1898. 


We suspect that the name of the author of this book is known to very 
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few readers of the QUARTERLY. But whoever reads the book will rec- 
ognize a vigorous and aggressive thinker, whose acquaintance he will 
be delighted thus to have made. For many years, Dr. Kuyper, as the 
leader of the Anti-Revolutionary party in the State, and of the Conserv- 
ative party in the Church, the founder and developer of the Free Uni- 
versity, has been one of the most conspicious figures in Holland. He 
has given us here a strong and conservative book. He defends with all 
the ardor of personal conviction the Bible and the Reformed Confes- 
sion. He was not born a Calvinist, but became one chiefly by the study 
of Calvinand Johna Lasco. Yetin this book he does not discuss Calvin- 
ism asa theology, but treats of the great fundamental principles that 
underlie all Christian theology. Hence this book is of permanent 
value, and of general interest to all who take delight in deep thinking, 
ind are in search of a sure foundation for faith. 

Only the title of the book displeases us. In our opinion it should 
be named A Metaphysic of Theology, or, The Philosophic Basis of the 
Christian Religion, since it does not discuss the subjects of theology, 
but treats of the great principles which precede and condition a right 
understanding of the subjects of theology. It is metaphisical and phil- 
osophical throughout. But this its chief characteristic constitutes its 
great merit, since the discussions are not abstract, but to a high degree 
concrete. The author isa realist in philosophy, but it would not be 
possible to identify him with any particular school of philosophy. 
Rather is he a Christian philosopher who seeks to find a reason for his 
faith in the deep realities of the human spirit. Yet he recognizes the 
Scripture as ‘‘the principium of theology,’’ and says: ‘In all this con- 
troversy the Holy Scripture is the question at stake, and the encyclo- 
pedia that places itself unconditionally upon the Scriptures as its basis 
cannot find a plan until the all-embracing question of the Scriptures has 
been fundamentally solved.’’ The Scriptures are accepted by the au- 
thor unconditionally as the Word or Revelation of God. One leading 
object of the book is to assign these Scriptures their proper place in 
the science of theology. 

The first fifty-five pages of the book are taken up with the discussion 
of **Theological Encyclopedia.’’ Thence to p. 227 the author discusses 
“‘The Organism of Science.’’ The discussion here is so thorough and 
generic that it would serve as an introduction to the science of geology or 
of astronomy as well as to that of theology. The two most important 
sections in this part, it seems to us, are the ‘“‘Organic Relation between 
Subject and Object,’’ and ‘‘Faith.’? They go to the root of the matter. 

In the third ‘*Division’”’ ‘“*Theology’’ is treated in five chapters under 
the titles: ‘“‘The Conception of Theology,’’ ‘‘Principium Theologiae,”’ 
“The Method of Theology,’’ ‘“‘The Organism of Theology,” ‘*The 
History of Theology.’’ In the whole Metaphysic of Theology we know 
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of nothing superior to these chapters. They ought to be read by every 
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student of theology in connection with Apologetic and Theological 
Prolegomena. 

The author has given us a book of the times and for the times, and 
no better book can be placed in the theological libraries of the country. 
Dr. Warfield’s “Introductory Note’’ is chiefly biographical. The trans- 
lation reads like an original. J. W. RICHARD. 


Problems of Philosophy. An Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. 
By John Grier Hibben, Ph. D., Stuart Professor of Logic in Prince- 
ton University. pp. 197. Price $1.00. 

Philosophy has of late fallen somewhat into disrepute. Many regard 
it as a chase after shadows. They tell us that we want something real 
and practical instead of the dreams of the schools. They forget that 
the busy, bustling world is made up of the transient. The wealth and 
fame and pleasure which engage their energies and ambitions are 
merely of the passing present. ‘The fashion of this world passeth 
away.’’ Behind the phenomena there must be something abiding. The 
permanent is the most real. The things seen are temporal, the things 
unseen are eternal. This practical age of ours is pursuing the shad- 
ows. Philosophy is the search after realities. It is the philosopher 
who is dealing with the most real among real things. He is uncover- 
ing those principles which enable us to understand tbe feeling present 
and forecast the impending future. He holds up the substance that we 
may know how to interpret the meaning of the shadows. As soon as 
men begin to think they begin to philosophize. They ask for the rea- 
son of facts and as they learn them they become really practical. The 
child with its incessant why is a budding philosopher. Some who sneer 
at philosophy have been philosophizing all their lives but did not know 
it. A little careful study of the schools would be of very great benefit 
to them. They need a book just like this of Prof. Hibben’s to begin 
with. It will give them a proper perspective and save them a great 
deal of aimless drifting. It is an excellent introduction to the study of 
philosophy. The style is clear. Technical terms that could not be 
avoided are explained. It is very pleasant reading and any one who is 
willing to think can understand it. The chief problems of philosophy 
are clearly stated and additional interest is imparted by the historical 
setting. The problems of Being, of the World, of Mind, of Knowl- 
edge, of Reason, of Conscience, of Obligation and of Beauty earn the 
greatest part of the field of philosophy. We commend the work to 
students just about to enter philosophical studies, to intelligent laymen 
who want to keep acquainted with what the schools are thinking about, 
and especially to young ministers who touch at so many points the cur- 
rent of philosophical thought but are too busy to give much time to 
philosophic reading. L. A. FOX. 
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Theory of the Will in the History of Philosophy. By Archibald 

Alexander. pp. 353. $1.50. 

Such a book as this could be written only by a scholar whose knowl- 
edge of the subject is encyclopoedic. It is ‘an account of the develop- 
ment of the theory of the will, from the earliest days of Greek thought 
down to about the middle of the present century.’”’ Beginning with 
the conception of necessity as given by Homer and the Greek tragedians, 
he traces concisely the doctrine of the will through the Socratic period 
(Socrates, Plato and Aristotle), the Stoic and Epicurean schools, in 
Christian theology (St. Paul and the Greek and Latin fathers), and in 
British and German philosophy down to the time of Lotze. The first 
adumbrations of the freedom of the will are found in Aristotle, and from 
him onward the idea grows steadily more clear. Of the will itself the 
author offers no definition for the reason that the content of the term 
has been perpetually changing and no definition could embrace its every 
phaze. Nor does he advance any theory of the will.which he himself 
has elaborated, refusing ‘to anticipate in any way conclusions which 
may hereafter be drawn with respect to the many points which this pro- 
gress (in ethical science) has brought into prominence.” 

The correctness of the quotations, the fact that they are given in the 
original tongue, the condensation and terseness which characterize every 
page, and the remarkable lucidity with which each thought is presented, 
are points calling for special notice. 

It is a book with which every religious teacher ought to be familiar 
in these days when ethical problems are of such absorbing interest. 
The problem of the will is still unsolved ; men are still asking whether 
the human personality is absolutely or only conditionally free. Must 
the theory of the future be a modified indeterminism, or do heredity 
and environment count for nought in the question of responsibility? 
These are vital problems and to know what others have thought is a 
corrective and incentive in one's own thinking; and to the earnest 
seeker after truth this book can be a great boon. It brings to light 
some things which are worth noting: 

t. That determinism as an explanation of ethical fact antedates in- 
determinism. 

2. That ‘speculation and the introspective method have almost 
reached their limits.”’ 

3. That the revolution in the method of psychology and ethics, from 
which large things are expected, is due toevolution. 0. G. KLINGER. 


The Death and Resurrection of Fesus Christ. By Edmond Stapfer, 
Professor in the Faculty of Protestant Theology of the University of 
Paris. Translated by Louise Seymour Houghton, New York. 1898. 
Price $1.25. 

This is the third and concluding volume in a series devoted to the 
study of the Jerson, the authority, and work of Christ. The first vol- 
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ume covered the thirty years before his ministry ; the second the period 
of his ministry. This volume completes the study in tracing the re 
maining portion of his history. 

The aim of the author throughout this work has been a high and 
most worthy one ; to discover from the history the thought of Jesus, 
concerning himself, ‘‘what went on in his soul,’’ “show he understood 
himself,’’ ‘‘the authority he attributed to himself,’’ and the import of 
his **work which was one of obedience unto death.’’ He has sought to 
give a picture of Jesus in which his readers may discern ‘the Christ 
who lived, the Christ of history, the Saviour of the world, the Saviour 
of their souls.”’ 

We cannot call the work a success. Despite the talent and scholar- 
ship employed in the effort, the result is disappointing. Prof. Stapfer, 
in his critical propossessions, has becomc one-sided and unfair in his 
estimates and representations of the meaning of the historical data 
which he seeks to interpret. With his conception of the New Testa- 
ment records concerned, as ‘‘swarming with petty contradictions,’’ in- 
cluding both mistakes and misrepresentations, he has allowed himself 
an excessive recoil from what he terms “the Christ of the Church,”’ 
the Christ of metaphysical formulas and more or less satisfactory dog- 
matics,’’ and has felt free to form and offer an ideal of the Christ which 
he thinks required by the modern world. The Church has been wont 
to trace the divinity of Christ in strong and impressive features. Over 
against this the author’s endeavor, as he declares, has been ‘to 
sketch a figure which is very human,”’ 
the life of Jesus. 
against the incorrigible docetism of our Christianity and our theology.”’ 


to show “the human reality of 


” 


He has sought in this way to offer ‘a protest 


But if this theology has sometimes so emphasized the divinity of Christ 
as to make his humanity seem unreal, there is need of bearing in mind 
that the opposite course, to exaggerate the human side of his person so 
as to obscure or obliterate the divinity and present only a human and fal- 
lible Saviour, is a far greater and more destructive error. And surely 
this volume goes to this opposite when it pictures Jesus Christ as mis 
led by error and superstition, as unquestionably “‘sharing certain erro 
neous opinions of his time,’’ as so ignorant and mistaken in regard to 
what his saving mission and work would include, that, while apprehen- 
sive that it might bring him to a violent death, he cherished contin- 
uously and to the last ‘‘an invincible hope that it might be spared him.”’ 
And what are we to think when it is declared: ‘Christ does not ask us 
to believe like him ;’’ ‘‘to believe like Christ—who in our day could do 
it? Jesus believed in demons, and we no longer believe in them’’—‘*‘it 
necessarily follows that we make a choice in his saying, there is no way 
to avoid it; hence we accept, we declare authortative only what we 
consent to accept as such’’? Is not this to transfer the seat of author- 
ity from Christ in spiritual truth to each individual ? 

The ruling conception in this work is that Christian faith is its own 
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own master and stands comparatively independent of historical facts, 
or ‘beliefs’? concerning them. The author is one of the three profes 
sors of the University of Paris—Auguste Sabatier and Ménégoz being 
the other two—who have introduced the term ‘‘/Zdeists’’? to denote 
those who hold to this idea, that a man is saved by faith without regard 
to doctrine. But this idea goes upon the more than questionable as- 
sumption that ‘*faith’’ can continue to live and wield triumphant moral 
direction and regenerative power, if once severed from the historical 
truths, beliefs and doctrines which formed its justifying and divine 
ground for confidence? We may indeed be told, as Professor Stapfer 
tells us: ‘*The true believer has no need of historical proofs; he bas 
intuitions of heart and conscience, and those eternal reasons which lie 
in the depths of his soul and which the abstract reason knows not of, 

but if this process goes on of weakening belief in the reliability of the 
record of the life and work of Christ and of his specific teaching, re 

moving from under ‘faith’? the foundation truths on which rests, what 
is to save this so-called ‘‘faith,’’ deprived of its objective warrant and 
support, from sinking down into the importance and uncertainty of 
mere individual opinion? 

These views are an index of the theological tendency throughout the 
volume. Its trend breaks away from the orthodox setting of the 
Christological doctrine almost all along the line. The doctrine of 
Christ’s physical resurrection is replaced by that of the simple contin 
uance of his spiritual personal existence after death and of various 
manifestations to his disciples. Well-meant and able as is the book we 
cannot but regard its interpreting principles as unsound and its conclu 
sions very misleading. M. VALENTINE. 


FLEMING H,. REVELL CO,, NEW YORK. 
Christian Missions and Social Progress: A Sociological Study of For- 
eign Missions. By the Rev. James S. Dennis, D. D. Vov. I., large 

8 vo., pp. XVI., 468. $2.50. 

This is a work for reference and study. It is projected ona large 
scale. It is encyclopedic in its scope and scientific in its method. It 
purports to be a sociological study of foreign missions. With a fine 
appreciation of the magnitude of his task, the author approaches it in 
a discriminating chapter on the sociological scope of missions. Social 
results are a later and more indirect product of missions than the spirit 
ual, They are not the primary aim. Have they evidential value? !s 
Sociology a mere academic dicipline? Is it not predominantly ethical ¢ 
Must it not take the social evolution of missions into its account ? 
These are some of the questions raised by the author and discussed 
with true scientific candor. He treats his theme in the premises with 
the acumen of a trained sociologist and leaves little doubt in the reader's 
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mind and to his competence to make the study. Having clearly defined 
the terms of his problem and adduced the @ friori arguments in sup- 
port of his view, he marshals an array of facts, accumulated by direct 
inquiry and exhaustive research, that is overwhelming. The lengthy 
chapter on the social evils of the non-Christian world covers the whole 
field of paganism. They are not arranged in statistics, but studied in 
their social bearings. They are classified as to their primary effects, 
the individual group, the family group, the tribal group, the social 
group, the national group, the commercial group, the religious group. 
The proof is convincing that there is a necessity for a regenerating 
power which heathenism has not supplied. In the succeeding chapters 
Dr. Dennis argues that neither education nor state legislation nor 
pagan religious acjevements have been, or can be, adequate. The 
shortcomings of the ethnic religions are reviewed at length. The con- 
cluding chapter discusses Christianity as the social hope of the nations. 

The volume contains very full tables of contents, bibliographies and 
notes. It is also profusely illustrated. In our estimation it stands 
second to no other hand-book on missions for the pastor’s library. 

H. C. ALLEMAN. 
EATON AND MAINS, NEW YORK. 
Among the Forces. By Bishop Henry White Warren, LL. D. pp. 

197. $1.00. 

This little book is a nature-lover’s ‘‘Arabian Nights.’? Bishop War 
ren has already rendered much useful service in leading worshipers in 
God’s temple of nature. Those familiar with his happy, devout style, 
and his fertile imagination will want this book. It is an excellent little 
volume for Sunday-School libraries. H. C. ALLEMAN, 


FLOOD AND VINCENT, MEADVILLE, PA. 
From Chancer to Tennyson. Wy Henry A. Beers, Professor of English 

Literature in Yale University. pp. 325. 

In scope and plan this work is not very different from other histories 
of English literature. There is, however, less biography than usual 
and more criticism. A great merit is that the author has evidently read 
the writings of which he treats and gives us his own estimate of them. 
This estimate is that of a well-balanced, penetrative mind served bya vo- 
cabulary which allows exactness and nice discrimination. The skill in 
characterizing an author with an adjective or a phrase is remarkable. 
This accomplishes the two-fold purpose of condensation and pictur 
esqueness. Few books are so crowded with thought and at the same 
time so free from heaviness. Professor Beers could hardly be dull if he 
tried. 

It is perhaps inevitable that books on English literature should be 
crowded with names and titles. One sees evidence of a desire to avoid 
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such a result, which, nevertheless, is not fully accomplished. The stu- 
dent must still be confronted with lists of names that are meaningless 
until a life-time has been spent in reading. The day may come- when 
histories of literature will be books of reference rather than text books. 
We find on page 98 the following statement: ‘It was customary in 
the eighteenth century to speak of Shakespeare as a rude though pro- 
digious genius. Even Milton could describe him as ‘warbling his native 
wood-notes wild.’ ’’ This, like similar statements by other authors, 
has again caused us to question whether Milton meant to characterize 
Shakespeare’s genius ina general way and not rather to specify a few of 
Shakespeare’s comedies, such as ‘‘As You Like It,’? **The Tempest”’ 
and ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ in which woodland scenery pre- 
dominates and the subject best coincides with the mood of L’Allegro. 
JOHN A. HIMES. 





Twenty Centuries of English History 
Press. $1.00. 


James R. Joy. Chautauqua 


We have nothing but praise for this little volume of the Chautauqua 
Series. Mr. Joy has been peculiarly successful in his effort to give a 
clear, succinct account of the “history of twenty eventful centuries,’’ 
within the small compass of a single volume of popular size. It is by 
no means a bare dull outline. Condensed as it is, the author has made 
it a living story in which the development of English liberty and of the 
sturdy English character stand out as the main themes. 

The style is clear and forceful. The salient facts of history are 
grasped and presented in particularly happy manner. The many foot 
notes are so prepared as to stimulate the reader to further study, while 
the library references at the close of each chapter are calculated to di- 
rect that study into proper channels. The illustrations are well selected 
and abundant. 

We would commend the work not only to beginners in the study of 
history but to all who may wish a bright convenient hand-book for 
study reference. EDGAR GRIM MILLER. 


Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. By Alexander Winchell, LL. 
D. Late Professor of Geology and Palaeontology in the University 
of Michigan. Revised and Edited by Frederick Starr, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 1898. pp. 353. 

This edition of Prof. Winchell’s Wa/ks and Talks has been prepared 
by Prof. Starr for the use of Chautauqua readers, though cutting out 
some portions of the original work, it preserves the principal material 
and largely in Prof. Winchell’s own words. 

The subject of Geology has deservedly grown in popularity, both be- 
cause of the intense interest and also because of the many daily appli- 
cations which can be made of its principles. 

To present this subject to the general reader in such a manner as to 
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give him a clear insight into the facts and the conclusions of the science 
is not an easy task. Yet this work is an excellent example of the pro- 
per method of presenting a natural science to the general reader. Be- 
ginning with facts easily observed and describing them in such a man- 
ner that their salient points may be properly understood, the author 
proceeds to show the relations these facts of observation bear to each 
other and to other sets of facts and then shows how general principles 
can be formulated. 

As special examples of this mode of suggestive treatment mention 
may be made of: The Hillside Spring and its Work, The Mud Flat, 
The River Gorge, Imprisoned Heat. There are many others equally 
cood. 

rhe author discusses disputed topics in a clear impartial manner, for 
example the condition of the interior of the earth, the character and 
significance of the life of the early Cambrian, the specialization of life 
forms, primitive man. &c. On all the topics of geology the modern 
views are carefully presented, clearly distinguishing between specula- 
tion and conclusions well grounded on facts. In this proper scientific 
manner the field of geology is gone over. The reader cannot fail to 
derive great advantage from using the book as is designed by the au- 
thor—namely to read and as a result to go and see what nature will teil 
him, that is to walk in and talk with nature. 

rhe reader’s attention however should be called to the fact that the 
first several chapters contain references to facts concerning the general 
drift deposit which does not occur south of middle Pennsylvania— 
though occurring on the coast as far south as Long Island. 

As future editions of the book will no doubt be called for the pub- 
lishers should introduce other illustrations of the same excellent qual- 
ity as those used and thus greatly enhance the value of this publication 

which can be heartily recommended to all careful readers. Giving a 
reliable statement of geological science and suggestive to those who 
wish to have a clearer knowledge of God’s work in the material uni- 
verse. E. S. BREIDENBAUGH. 


Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By Harry Probt Judson, LL. D. 
Heard Professor of Political Science in the University of Chicago. 
This volume belongs to the ‘‘Chautauqua Reading Circle Literature,” 

and so is written in popular style. But it is not superficial. It is more 

than a record of events; it presents a philosophy of events, and so is 
real history. The title of the volume is ‘‘Europe in the Nineteenth 

Century,’’ but the Europe of the Nineteenth Century can be under- 

stood only in connection with the mighty political and social upheaval 

that began in 1789. And so the French Revolution, with its widely 
ramifying influences, forms the starting point of the volume. The po- 
litical and social transformations that came out of the tremendous pop- 
ular upheaval are traced; and the forces then set free are shown, after 
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a period of depression and reaction, again breaking out all over the 
continent in the uprisings of 1848. How a sense of the value and 
worth of the individual has wrought for the overthrow of oppressive 
institutions and feudal survivals, bringing in the better age of increased 
personal, political and social freedom ; how the striving after national 
unity bas resulted ina united Germany and a united Italy ; how this 
feeling is at present complicating the political problem for Austria, 
with its heterogenious peoples ; how it is working among the Balkan 
states, presenting strange possibilities of national combinations in the 
event of a disturbance of the balance of power, 





all these things and 
many more are told, and a very interesting narration they make. The 
story of English development in this century, with the causes that have 
made it to differ from that of the continental powers, is given due 
prominence. Fora hand-book presenting in brief, compact form the 
history of Europe in the nineteenth century, we know of nothing more 
readable and really instructive than this volume. M. H. VALENTINE. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO AND LONDON. 
History of the People of Israel. By Carl Heinrich Cornill, Ph. D., S. 

T. D. pp. 300, cloth, $1.50. 

This volume purports to give a history of the chosen people. It is 
in reality a reconstruction of the history of these people. The author 
begs his readers ‘‘to forget here all recollections of Bible History,”’ 
which we must surely do if we would accept what is spread upon these 
pages. The learned writer affirms that ‘‘the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old Testament do not claim to be history, but books of devotion.” 
The words “‘legend’’ and ‘tradition’? occur with painful frequency. The 
author knows nothing of a ‘‘promised land."’ It was the house of 
Joseph that crossed the border river, *‘taking advantage of the un- 
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usually low water in the Jordan,’’ and that captured Jericho: The mi- 
raculous element is entirely eliminated, the wonderful interpositions of 
God in behalf of his chosen people are passed over in silence. Jehovah, 
the covenant God of Israel, had apparently but little to do with the 
founding and developing of this nation. The author regards ‘‘Abraham 
a historical personage,’’ for which concession we are profoundly grate- 
ful, but the names in connection with Abraham, such as Joseph and 
Israel, are personifications, and so on to the end. The book is written 
for lay-readers and is an admirable translation from the German. But 
we cannot recommend it, for it is not what it claims to be, a history of 
the People of Israel. T. C. BILLHEIMER. 
LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Luther, the Reformer. By Charles E. Hay, D. D. pp. 201. 40 cts. 
This is one of the Lutheran Hand-Book Series, and is a most admir- 


able little volume, not alone in its mechanical finish, which is perfection 
but also in the style and treatment of the author. The design of the 
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volume prescribes its scope. It is intended to be merely a sketch of 
the life of the great Reformer, bringing into view only the salient 
events and changes in Luther’s career, the distinguished associates with 
him in the reforming work and, succinctly, the great moral and spirit- 
ual achievements of his career. The book is, therefore, especially 
fitted for use at the hands of youth and for such, of maturer years, as 
have not time for an elaborate and complete history, like D’Aubigne’s, 
or Kostlins. We do not hesitate to say that in its peculiar field, this 
book is unequalled by any that has yet appeared, and should be in every 

Sunday School and Christian home library, 

The subject matter is presented under three topics, viz: 1. Prepara- 
tion for Action,—embracing the period from Luther’s boy-hood to his 
call to the Wittenberg Professorship. 2. Assertion of Principles,— 
covering events from the nailing of the 95 thesis to the Diet of Worms. 
3. Practical Reformaton,—from the period of the Wartburg Exile to 
the Reformer’s sickness and death. 

Considered in the light of its purpose Dr. Hay has accomplished his 
task with entire success. There is not a dry sentence or a useless par- 
ograph, or an uninteresting page throughout. The diction, simple, 
clear, direct, is sustained with admirable literary strength, and reveals, 
in the department of biographical sketching, a master hand. Our Pub- 
lication Society, in bringing out this little volume, has rendered a real 
service to the Church, and the author reflects new credit on his own 
and the growing scholarship of the Lutheran Church. It is to be 
hoped that the enviable skill of Dr. Hay may be brought into requi- 
sition still further in this same series of Lutheran Hand-Books. 

A. R. STECK. 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

Charles Porterfield Krauth, D. D., LL. D. Norton Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology and Church History in the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary in Philadelphia; Professor of Intellectual and Moral Phi- 
losophy, and Vice-Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. By 
A. Spaeth, D. D. Vol. I. $2.00. 

We hail with delight this new volume of interesting biography. It 
contains facts of broad sweep and momentous interest. Charles Por- 
terfield Krauth, whose life it portrays, was born, March 17, 1823, at 
Martinsburg, W. Va., and died in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 2, 1883. He 
was one of the most distinguished men in the Lutheran Church of 
America. As scholar, writer, teacher, preacher and debater, he was 
brilliant and cogent, always winning the confidence and evoking the ad- 
miration of all who knew him, for his conscientious fidelity to the truth, 
and his unswerving loyalty to the church of his love. It is eminently 
fitting that such a noble man should have his biography faithfully re- 
corded and extensively distributed, and we are happy to know that two 
volumes will bring to light the vast stores of knowledge clustering 
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around the career of this man who lived in an epoch-making period of 
the Lutheran Church of our land and who was himself a leader among 
the peers of his day. 

The scholarly editor of these volumes is the Rev. A. Spaeth, D. D., 
a son-in-law of the sainted dead whose life is portrayed, and a man of 
national reputation. In the first and second chapters is found a con- 
densed record of the noble ancestry of the brilliant scholar, and of his 
childhood, college and seminary life, covering a period of nearly twenty 
years. 

The sturdy energy of his German ancestors is beautifully commingled 
with the graceful refinement of his French fore-fathers as we discover 
in these chapters, and he had in his veins by nature the fire of the ora- 
tor as well as the warmth of the poet. The easy going happy days of 
his childhood and youth passed away like a dream and his real student 
life began after college days. 

The six succeeding chapters record the experiences in pastorates at 
Baltimore, Shepherdstown, Martinsburg, Winchester, Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia. In these pastorates he was a model of integrity, propri- 
ety and industry; and by his attractive personal qualities and eminent 
pulpit ministrations very easily won a leading position in any commun- 
ity. The active and successful pastor was constantly engaged in col- 
lateral labors, delving deeply into history, theology, and literature until 
at length he became a most accomplished scholar and a man of erudition. 

In the pulpit he was an eloquent preacher of the pure word of God, 
a? Synods he was a conservative champion of the best type of Luther- 
anism, and in the realm of literature he was a polished master of his 
vernacular. 

His private letters and public debates are more than Ciceronian in 
style and in his sermons he had the argument of an Augustine with the 
tongue of a Chrysostom. In his early ministry he was an enthusiastic 
revivalist of the type which magnifies the word of God and which 
avoids all sensational follies. 

The portions of the book relating to the successful pastor’s exper- 
iences are sometimes idyllic, then romantic, and anon ruggedly realistic, 
and must be read to be fully appreciated. 

In the last chapter we touch upon storm centers, and centralization 
efforts. We here have the record of the first expressed desire for a 
more intimate union of the different synods of our Church as made pub 
lic at Harrisburg 1818, the first appointment of delegates in Baltimore 
1819, unto the organization of the General Synod at Hagerstown in 
1820. 

No men were more deeply interested in the welfare of Lutheranism in 
this country than C. P. Krauth and his father, and the correspondence 
between father and son, given in this volume on the various phases of 
organization, doctrine and life as then existing, is one of the best con- 
tributions to Lutheran Church History given in this decade, because it 
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comes with the force of an original document. The student of Church 
History will in this chapter find facts of inestimable value and should 
have the volume for that reason alone. 

The pious desires, suspicious apprehensions, volatile tempers, spon- 
taneous effusions, catering conciliations, and sometimes bitter vitupera- 
tions of private letters or public speeches, all lie naked to the eye here, 
and reveal men and things to us as they were, and not as at other times 
they seemed to be. 

Where simple historical facts are given this contribution must always 
be authoritative , but where embellishments of the editor occur, where 
personal gloss is inserted, the record as in all other similar cases suffers 
loss of interest and of value. The ‘Definite Platform” is here ex- 
posed with the misguided author thereof, and that is what the honest 
investigator wants and must have, but inpugning the motives of a great 
and good man is a very serious matter, and belongs to the function of 
the man who philosophizes on history, rather than to the proper func- 
tion of the true historian, and is a very vague and indefinite and un- 
charitable business. 

While Symbololatry is as bad as Mariolatry, so is Symbol-mutilation 
nothing other than Ecclesiastical Treason: and while every right think- 
ing man must look with sorrow and shame upon the effort made to sup- 
plant the immortal Augustana with the ‘‘Definite Platform ;”’ yet is the 
day too late in the centuries, and too far on toward the perfect day, to 
charge these men with vain ambitions and sinister motives in their fu- 
tile attempts to foist upon the Church an Augustana with the Augus- 
tana left out. Charity is better now than insinuation, and sometimes 
the volume does not do full justice to the General Synod or to its lead- 
ers. Taken all in all, the General Synod is dealt with fairly by the 
learned editor of this excellent volume, but it requires such careful 
reading to discover this, that not all can see it. 

We owe Dr. Spaeth thanks for his efforts, and we thank him for 
helpful criticism. and must say that he is greatly appreciated as biogra- 
pher, at the same time we are compelled to confess that we cannot ac- 
cept all his suggestions. JACOB YUTZY. 








